ete tees LORY TIMES: 


Motes of Recent Exposition. 


THE first article in the Journal of Theological 
Studies for July is an article by Professor Sanday 
on the Apocalypse. It is a review of Professor 
Swete’s commentary. At the bottom of the page 
Dr. Sanday names also Ramsay’s Ledters to the 
Seven Churches, Anderson Scott’s ‘ Revelation’ (in 
the Century Bible), Porter’s Messages of the 
Apocalyptical Writers, the same author’s article 
REVELATION in Hastings’s Dictionary of the 
Bible, and two books in German—Weiss and 


Bousset. And he is occupied more or less with 
them all. But his article is a review of Professor 
Swete. 


Now Professor Sanday is almost the only 
reviewer in our day (at least of theological books) 
who recalls the manner of Macaulay. We mean 
that he is almost the only reviewer who makes 
his review a permanent addition to literature. 
In some respects he differs, no doubt, from 
Macaulay. It was better for Macaulay if one 
had not read the book reviewed. With Professor 
Sanday it is not so good. For Dr. Sanday is 
most particular to deal fairly with the book he is 
reviewing, while Macaulay had no keen sense of 
that necessity. But in this, we repeat, they are 
alike, that whatever the book reviewed may be, 
the review of it is itself a contribution to that 
permanent writing which we call literature. 

VoL, XIX.—No. 2.—NOVEMBER 1907. 


But in a review by Professor Sanday there is 
more than literature. There is humanity. There 
is that psychological interest which arises from the 
recognition of a book as something which} cannot 
properly be detached from the man who wrote it. 
We have scarcely begun to read the review of 
Professor Swete’s Apocalypse, when we find 
ourselves interested in Professor Swete. 


‘Dr. Swete,’ says Professor Sanday, ‘fully shares 
the great Cambridge characteristics. He is, to 
begin with, an accomplished scholar. 
has even more literary finish than any of his 
predecessors. Bishop Lightfoot would come 
nearest to him in this respect; but the bishop’s 
was just a plain lucid style, which said with a 
maximum of clearness and effect all that its author 
desired to say. In the case of Dr. Swete there is a 
touch of gentle refinement—in reference to another 
subject-matter I should have said, of elegance 
—which goes one degree beyond this: it is 
personal to the writer. And there is one other 
personal trait that cannot be suppressed, however 
little it is obtruded. ‘That is, the religious feeling 
which runs through the commentary.’ 


Perhaps he 


Whereupon Dr. Sanday quotes a sentence from 
the preface—the sentence in which Dr. Swete 
expresses his hope that his book may be found a 
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help to the poorer clergy, to the men who are 
scholars at heart but cannot afford to read a 
multitude of books. Dr. Sanday recognizes the 
‘depth of sympathy’ that is contained in that 
sentence. But there is a deeper individual feeling 
in the work than that. Again he finds his 
example in the preface. It is the concluding 
words of it. For in letting his book go from him 
Professor Swete repeats the words of Augustine’s 
prayer, which stood at the end of the preface to 
St. Mark, ‘and is even more necessary here.’ 
Domine Deus... quecumgue dixit in hoc libro de 
tuo, agnoscant et tui; st gua de meo, et Tu ignosce et 
tut. Upon which Dr. Sanday makes this comment. 
‘We know how even a quotation sometimes re- 
veals the secret of a whole character ; and it seems 


to do so with peculiar felicity here.’ 


Coming to the commentary, Dr. Sanday finds 
a great difference between Professor Swete’s work 
and the work of the Germans. And it is not 
wholly to the Germans’ disadvantage. Work like 
Bousset’s ‘is admirable in its kind. No one 
writer has really done so much for the understand- 
ing of the Apocalypse. With the exception 
perhaps of Sir W. M. Ramsay, all the English 
and American commentators are largely indebted 
to him.’ 


It is the difference, he goes on to say, between 
the specialist and the scholar. The specialist is 
intent upon discovery, upon getting to the bottom 
of the problems that present themselves to him. 
Bousset’s book is eminently ‘workmanlike,’ but 
it does not aim at the finish and grace of diction, 
nor yet at the mild and wise reserve, which 
characterize Dr. Swete. 


But it is neither in what he says of the author, 
nor in what he says of the book, that Professor 
Sanday reminds us of Macaulay. In these things 
he is too far ahead: in his reference to the author 
more responsive ; in his estimate of the book more 
unselfish. It is when he passes beyond the author 
and the book and takes up the subject inde- 


pendently. Then, though the scholarship is more 
and the reserve weightier, we are irresistibly re- 
minded of Macaulay’s manner of so handling his 
subject as to make his review worth reading for 
its own sake. 

Now there is no book of the Bible for which 
recent scholarship has done more than for the 
Book of Revelation, and Dr. Sanday does not 
miss his opportunity. If the history of its inter- 
pretation were written in two chapters, the first 
chapter would end with the close of the nineteenth 
century. Whatever we are still to discover in the 
Apocalypse, we are never again to think of it as 
history written beforehand. We are never to 
attach the name of the Dragon or the number of 
the Beast to any person or institution outside the 
‘The 
broad meaning of the book,’ says Professor 


range of the writer’s own political life. 


Sanday, ‘is now at last after all these centuries 
sufficiently clear.’ The Neronian persecution and 
the enforcement of emperor-worship are ‘the two 
For the rest,. 


the canvas is filled in ‘with the traditional para- 


main historical keys to the book.’ 


phernalia of dragon and beasts and heads and 
horns, which were the common property of 
apocalyptic writings.’ 


As touching the emperor-worship, the pressure 
of that was not yet fully felt. But the writer saw 
it coming. This separates the atmosphere of the 
Apocalypse from that of the First Epistle of St. 
Peter and of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. 
When they were written—‘ there is still an element 
of uncertainty as to the exact date and the 
the First 
Epistle of St. Peter, but there is practically none 
as to the Epistle to the Romans’—when the 
Epistle to the Romans, then, was written, the 
worship of the emperors was going on in the 


historical circumstances implied in 


background, but, except in the excesses of a. 
madman like Caligula, it was not obtrusive. 
When the Apocalypse was written, the imperial 
cultus had begun to be strictly enforced, and the 
writer foresaw that the pressure of it would soon 
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be greater than it already was. 
thing. That is half the motive of the book, For 
to this Christian prophet the worship of the 
Roman Emperor was idolatrous and blasphemous 
to the last degree. ‘His whole manhood,’ says 
Professor Sanday, ‘rises in revolt against it; and 
he issues a trumpet-tongued appeal to all his 
brothers in the faith to join him in his resistance.’ 


The other thing is the Neronian persecution. 
That had taken place since St. Paul wrote to the 
Romans, and it had entirely altered the situation. 
Professor Sanday sees that it has taken a strong 
hold on the imagination of this writer. Had he 
been an eye-witness of it? Professor Sanday thinks 
he had. ‘The tremendous chapters xvii. and 
xvill. seem to suggest that the writer had himself 
actually visited Rome, and seen with his own 
eyes its public places dripping with the blood of 
Christian victims.’ | 


More than that, Dr. Sanday would like to think 
that the writer had been himself a sufferer in it. 
‘Of course,’ he says, ‘it is only a speculation, that 
cannot be historically verified; but I confess that 
in this connexion I should like to think of the 
story of St. John at the Latin Gate as having some 
foundation. The first evidence for the story is 
in Tertullian, who was well acquainted with Roman 
traditions ; and there are local details in the story 
that go some way to invest it with verisimilitude. 
But the main point is that we should understand 
the impassioned language of the Apocalypse better 
if its author had been in the earlier sense a martyr 
or a confessor not at Patmos only but at Rome. 
And the details of the picture of ‘Babylon the 
Great, the mother of harlots,” look as though they 
came from one who had himself stood at the 
centre of the imperial system (xvii. 2, 12-13, 
17-18; XVili. 3, 7, 9, 15-19), who had moved 
about the crowded markets, and watched the 
ceaseless stream of traffic and the loading and 
unloading of varied merchandise. We may doubt 
if there is not rather more in all this than 
Ephesian experience will account for.’ 


That is the first — 


| God 


A new interpretation has been published of the 
23rd Psalm. It appears in a little book entitled 
Life on the Uplands (Hodder & Stoughton; 
2s. 6d. net)—a little unpretentious book, with no 
scholarship to speak of, and even somewhat 
clumsily put together. Its author gives his name 
as J. D, Freeman. What is its interpretation of 
the 23rd Psalm, and wherein is it new? 


We shall seein a moment. But first of all we 
ought to have said that there are two interpreta- 
tions of the 23rd Psalm this month that are new. 
The other appears in an anonymous book with the 
title of Christus Futurus (Macmillan; 5s. net). 
Anonymous, yet not altogether unknown. For the 
author of this book is the author of Pro Christo et 
Lcclesia. Its interpretation of the 23rd Psalm 
will not detain us, for it occurs quite incidentally 
in the chapter on prayer. Its newness lies in this, 
that the 23rd Psalm is brought into connexion 
with the Lord’s Prayer, the two being printed in 
parallel column. The author’s is to 
interpret the Lord’s Prayer, but the interpretation 
of the Lord’s Prayer becomes -an interpretation 


also of the 23rd Psalm. 


intention 


It occurs, we say, in the .chapter on prayer. 
Now the author of Christus Futurus never speaks 
about anything unless when he has some new 
thing to say. About prayer he says that we do 
not understand what it is. We have still the 
Pagan and Jewish conception of it. In the days 
of our Lord it was believed by both Jews and 
Pagans that God had to be ‘managed.’ He acted 
arbitrarily. He gave or He did not give, as the 
fancy seized Him, Prayer was the way to manage 
If He did not give what was wanted at 
once, more prayer must be made to Him, and 
more agonizingly. Although not inclined at first 
to be favourable, He might, after much entreaty, 
be prevailed upon to grant the petitioner’s request. 


That, says the author of this book, was the 
Jewish and Pagan conception of prayer in the 
time of Christ, Christ did not give His sanction 
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to it. He opposed it. He told His followers that 
God is their Father, knowing what they have need 
of, and never in His dealings with them acting 
capriciously, but always according to the most 
regular and the most reliable principles of conduct. 


So in the prayer which Christ taught His 
disciples there is no agony of intercession. All 
It is so also in the 
For the most part the Hebrew 
psalms, says this anonymous writer, are prayers 
of anguish and uncertainty. But the 23rd is a 


is calmness and confidence. 
23rd Psalm. 


great exception. Did our Lord seize upon that 
exception and mould the Disciples’ Prayer upon 
it? The instinct of the Christian Church has 
made the 23rd prime favourite from the beginning. 
It has not seen, we may be sure, what was hidden 
from Christ’s eyes. So this author sets the two 
down together—psalm and -prayer in parallel 
column—in this way: 

The Lord is my shepherd. 

I shall not want. He leads 


me in green pastures and 
by waters of rest. 


Our Father in heaven. 

Thy kingdom be within and 
around us. Thy will be 
done here as in heayen. 

Give us our daily bread. 

Forgive us as we forgive. 

Lead us aside from tempta- 
tion, 

Deliver us from evil. 

All things whatsoever ye 
pray and ask for, believe 
that ye have received them, 
and ye shall have them. 


He restoreth my life. 
He leadeth in right paths. 


I will fear no evil. 

Goodness and mercy shall 
follow me always, every- 
where. 


These two columns, then, become a kind of 
interpretation of the 23rd Psalm. And we think 
itis new. The other new interpretation is more 
deliberate. 

It occurs, as we have said, in a small book 
entitled Lzfe on the Uplands. The title is well 
chosen. For the newness of the interpretation 
lies in the way in which we see the sheep following 
the shepherd over the hill pastures, from one place 
to another, throughout the hours of a single day. 


Mr. Freeman believes that the 23rd Psalm is 


the Hebrew ‘Shepheards Calender.’ Or is it not 


rather the diary that the sheep keep? It records 
the doings of the shepherd and the sheep together 
for a single day. That day is the day of man’s 
life with God. 

Now the first thing that the shepherd does with 
the sheep in the morning is to make them ‘lie 
down in :green pastures.’ How does he do it? 
Not by walking them and wearing them out, but 
For 
sheep will go on walking long after they are weary, 
but the moment they are satisfied they will lie 
It may seem unlikely that early in the 


by feeding them until they are satisfied. 


down. 
morning, as the very first thing in the day, the 
shepherd should be able to feed his flock so well 
that they will lie down satisfied. But that depends 
upon the pastures. If he gets them at once to 
green pastures, they will of their own accord— 
their appetites being sharpened by the morning 
air—eat and be satisfied, and lie down in a great 


content. 


Now a day with the shepherd and his sheep 
in the uplands is the life of the believer with 
God. Its first act is the satisfaction of the soul 
with the things which He has provided. For 
the believer of to-day the great provision is the 
Lord Jesus Christ Himself. And Mr. Freeman 
thinks that no one who has tasted and seen how 
gracious the Lord is will deny that the very first 
experience of the goodness and mercy of God is 
well described in the first act of the Eastern 
shepherd’s working-day,—‘ He maketh me to lie 
down in green pastures,’ 


The next act is described in the words, ‘He 
‘Tt’ is: the 
Sunbeams like swords are smiting 
the sheep. They pant with heat and bum with 
thirst. It is time for the shepherd to lead them 
to the drinking-place and cool them at the waters.’ 
And then Mr. Freeman describes those deep 
walled wells which are scattered over the Judzan 
hills. 
of every well in all his grazing area. 


leadeth me beside the still waters.’ 
noontide hour. 


The shepherd carries in his mind a chart 
For the 
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streams are not safe. Either their beds are dry, 
or else they rush tumultuously down the hillside. 
The sheep themselves dread the mountain torrent, 
so likely to sweep them away. They are waters 
of disquietude, not of rest. 
them to the still waters of some deep cool well 
which is spring-fed, and he draws the waters forth 
himself. 


This well is Christ. ‘If any man thirst ’—but 
there is no need to write the homily every time. 


The third act is a noontide rest in the shade. 
‘He restoreth my soul.’ For it is still too hot 
to expose the flock on the sun-smit hills. The 
shepherd leads his sheep into the shade of a great 
rock. Or perhaps some old fold is near. Or a 
tree is standing by, with its fluttering foliage. 
The sheep lie down to rest. Their strength is 
restored. They are ready for the long way that 
lies before them. 

For the next act of the day is an afternoon 
climb on the paths. ‘He leadeth me in the paths 
of righteousness for his name’s sake.’ It is a 
long climb. The refreshment and the rest came 
before, and that was well. Itisa path from pasture 
to pasture, and from fold to fold, and the way 
is often steep and stony. Have the sheep been 
this way before? They may have been; others 
But the 


shepherd does not leave the sheep to find the way. 


certainly; for the way is well worn. 


He goeth before them, and the sheep follow. 
The sheep follow, for they know his voice. . 


The way, we said, is often steep and stony. 
More than that, there are narrow gorges where the 
shadows gather even in the afternoon, where, as 


the sun goes westering, the gloom lies deep and 


dangerous. Through these darkening glens also 
the shepherd must lead his flock, and he must 
be alert, every sense on guard, for it is always an 
adventure attended with peril. ‘Behold him, 
now, as, gripping his stout staff, and with every 
nerve at tension, he warily enters the glen, the 


So the shepherd leads’ 


flock following hard at his heels. Cautiously he 
threads the gloom, interpreting with practised eye 
and ear each sight and sound and movement in 
the enveloping shadows. With his rod he smites' 
the ground before him and to right and left. 
There the soft earth yields. It is the quaking 
bog where a sheep may speedily be sucked to 
death in the black ooze. He signals the flock to 
halt, thrusting back the eager leaders with his 
body, or smartly smiting a too pushful one with 
his staff. Nor does he lead them forward again 
until he has found the safe detour.’ 


There are rocks also that obstruct the way, 
and a wolf may be lurking here, while there a 
Of what is the 
He is speaking strictly of a 
shepherd in the East and his sheep. But he 
passes easily to the life of men. For the text is, 
‘Yea, though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death’—not death itself, but the 
affliction that is dark as death—‘I will fear no 
evil; for thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff 
they comfort me.’ 


panther may have made its lair. 
preacher speaking ? 


But now the sheep have emerged from the 
gloom. ‘The sun is still moving toward the west, 
and the evening meal must be had before the 
darkness comes. Nowa good shepherd seeks to 
make the supper for his flock the sweetest meal 
of the day. 


And if they were men, would they sing— 


Do they remember the early morning 
meal? 
Where is the blessedness I knew 

When first I saw the Lord? : 

That was sweet and satisfying, no doubt. But the 
evening meal will be sweeter still. ‘I have seen 
a shepherd in the sunset hour call his sheep from 
the commons and turn them into the fenced field 
of clover that they might go full-fed to their rest.’ 
‘Thou preparest a table for me in the presence of 
mine enemies.’ 


‘In the presence of mine enemies.’ For it is the 
evening time, and the evening of the day, or of 


life, has its peculiar dangers. The wolf has come 
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forth ; the robber creeps near; the vulture hovers 
over. Nor were the sheep ever so helpless as now. 
But the shepherd never was more courageous. 
The sheep have their evening meal under the 
very eyes of their enemies, for they and their 
enemies both see the shepherd, and to the one 
he is a savour of life unto life, to the other of death 
unto death. 

Now the twilight hour has come. The evening 
bell is tinkling within the fold, calling the weary 
flock to rest. The shepherd stands at the door 
of the sheepfold, as in single file the sheep pass 
Has the day been 
One 
comes with drooping head and weary step. The 


to their places for the night. 
long, the burden and heat of it heavy? 


shepherd sees it, for he observes them every one. 
His low call makes the sheep. lift its head, and 
lo! it receives an anointing. ‘The shepherd does 
not carry the horn of oil at his side for nothing. 
Then he extends the cup which he has filled from 
the well by the fold. 
cool water. 


It is brimming with fresh, 
‘Thou anointest my head with oil; 
my cup runneth over.’ 


‘Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all 
the days of my life’ The sheep have passed 
within the fold. For the first time in all the day’s 
proceedings the shepherd is behind them. He 
took his stand by the door as they entered, and he 
has stayed there. The sheep seem to lead now, 
the shepherd to follow. But they are within the 
fold, and they may wander at will till they lie down 
to sleep. The shepherd is behind them. He is 
there where the danger is, the only danger that can 
come to them now. It can come only if he 
should forget them. And he is goodness and 
mercy. ‘Surely goodness and mercy shall follow 
me all the days of my life, and I will dwell in the 


house of the Lorp for ever.’ 


To the series of books entitled ‘The Scholar 
as Preacher,’’a volume has been added by the 
Rev. W. M. Macgregor, D.D., of Edinburgh. 


Its title is Jesus Christ the Son of God (T. & T. 
Clark ; 6s.). 

Now it is true that never a month passes 
without its volumes of sermons, and for the most 
But when- 
ever a volume of more serious import comes, a 


part they lightly come and lightly go. 


volume that seems likely to take a place in the 
small library of sermon literature that endures, 
there are two questions which we must ask. _ This 
is the first: Is the preacher interested in Redemp- 
And the 
second is: If he is interested in Redemption, is he 


tion, or is he interested only in Life? 


interested also in Life? 


For a man who is interested only in Life may 
be a good man and a philanthropist ; but he cannot 
be called a preacher. Anda man who is interested 
only in Redemption may be a preacher certainly, 
but he is a preacher to whom no one will listen, 
and whose sermons no one will read. Dr. 
Macgregor seems to be interested in Redemption. 
The title of his very first sermon is, ‘ The Messenger 
Its text is, ‘How beautiful 
upon the mountains are the feet of him that 
bringeth good tidings.’ 
also in Life. 


and his Message.’ 


He seems to be interested 


_ For when, in this first sermon, he comes to the 
opening up of his theme, he begins, not with the 
messenger, nor with the message, but with the 
hearer. And he says: 

‘What meets us first in the words is az imagina- 
tion of the hearer. We are a race that waits; for 
the earth, with all its bounty, cannot hide from us 
Phe 


world is rich in kindness and in interest; we 


the sense of something which has not come. 


know the zest of work, we rejoice in the goodness 
of friendship; but not less do we find on every- 
thing some touch of elusiveness, as if it did not 
give us all that it promises. Something of every 
question remains unanswered, something of every 
hope is disappointed. Men are not to be taken 
too seriously in the account which they give of 


themselves ; for, behind the show of contentment 
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with life as it is and their preoccupation with work 
and society, there is something else which, in 
hours of naked feeling, is betrayed. There are 
longings in men of which they themselves are 
unaware, but at a word they leap into clearness ; 
there are beliefs which slumber in “ the dormitory of 
the soul” for years, but suddenly they start awake 
and take command of the life. There are men 
who have remained throughout a lifetime amongst 
low things, without the wish, without the power to 
climb ; and yet, when the word of emancipation 
comes, it is welcomed with a childlike gladness, as 
if they too—these earth-bound secular creatures— 
had been waiting like spirits in prison, for the word 
that should set them free. That is the unanimous 
witness of those who have worked for men ; and it 
surely tells of a race born with eyes though born in 
the dark, with an endowment wealthier than any 
use to which they yet have put it. We do not 
always know the direction in which the light is to 
be found, but experience teaches where it is not 
found; and many in the world are weary because 
of promises which have led to disenchantment. 
So many mornings have brought nothing ; troubles 
and shocks which set the heart awake for awhile 
have brought nothing. Of that we are well aware. 
But with the disappointment, there remains a 
deeper sense. This thing is not yet what our 
heart has asked for, but there zs a word, there 
surely is a word, and when it comes how different 
life will be!’ 

The paragraph is a long one, but it answers our 
Dr. Macgregor is interested in Life. 
In the same sermon we might find an answer to 


question. 


the other question, Is he interested in Redemption ? 
For Redemption and Life must both be found in 


every sermon. But we pass into the book. 


In the second part of the book there is a sermon 
of which the title is ‘Out of His Fulness....’ The 
text is, ‘Truth, Lord; yet the dogs eat of the 
crumbs which fall from their master’s table.’ We 
shall quote a paragraph from that sermon also, and 
it will be a still longer paragraph. 


tion was no longer visible but the joy of it. 


‘How could Shakspere be expected to be 
astonished at what he did every day?” says 
Hazlitt; “he knew of nothing within himself of 
which he felt it worth while to be vain. He would 
as soon have been vain of his power to put one 
foot before another as of his power to write the 
Tempest or Macbeth. It belongs to genius as to 
beauty to think little of itself.’ There are words in 
the Gospels which hint at effort, and specially that 
quotation which Matthew makes from Isaiah, 
“Flimself took our infirmities and carried our 
sicknesses.” Matthew was a friend with a loving 
eye, and he saw how quickly these overcrowded 
days were making his Master old. Nothing was 
cheaply done by Jesus; His life was one continual 
offering of Himself in which nothing was kept back. 
And sometimes when we look at the work of 
redemption as a whole, our hearts are touched with 
awe at the thought of what it cost. There is a 
look not of effort only, but of agony: ‘‘It was 
damnation,” cries John Duncan, ‘‘and He took it 
lovingly.” But it is no unfamiliar thing in human 
life that man or woman should victoriously con- 
ceal a burdened heart; secretum meum mihi—the 
heart knows its own bitterness. A widowed 
mother with her children has her hidden depths of 
mournful recollection, fears and conflicts which are 
the heavier as she has no one to share them with 
her. But when she comes from her chamber in 
the morning her face bears no sign; it is part of 
her fidelity that there should be no sign, but bright- 
ness and cheer and mirth. And so it was with our 
Lord. The hilltops and stars kept His secret; 


night by night He renewed that awful consecration 
| of Himself; but when the morning came, and 
| human needs along with it, the burden of redemp- 


And 
to this day there is no effort in the operations of 
“Tts touch,” as Faber says, “‘is health, 
Its sole touch is 


His grace. 
life, resurrection, immortality. 
its sole work.” The impression which Jesus made 
on His surroundings is conveyed in that exulting 
phrase, “ As many as touched Him were made 
perfectly whole.” His way through the world had 


something of the character of a triumphal pro- 
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cession of the powers of life and gladness; for 
wherever He came, people who scarcely knew by 
what name to call Him, hailed Him as One who 
was clearly adequate for His chosen task of helping 
men. So He journeyed from strength to strength ; 
He drank of the brook in the way, welcoming 
refreshment as it came, and He went with lifted 
head.’ 


The title of the volume, we have said, is /esws 
Christ the Son of God. That title is not taken from 
the first sermon, or from any other. It is the 
title of the book. For while there is no question 
of its being a volume of sermons, and while each 
sermon is complete in itself, the volume gives an 
account of Jesus Christ the Son of God, and each 
sermon is in its place. 


The volume is divided into four parts—Preludes, 
Forecasts, Impressions, Reflections. Of the Pre- 
ludes, the first sermon, as we have seen, is the pro- 
mise of the Messenger. The other sermon in that 
division is entitled ‘Gladness in all Tenses.’ Its 
text Dr. Macgregor has translated (and interpreted) 
for himself: ‘Abraham exulted because he was 
to see my day, and from where he lives in God 


he has seen it and rejoiced.’ 


The Forecasts open with the New Covenant 
and end with ‘the Better beyond the Best.’ Then 
begin the Impressions. The Messenger has come. 
Beyond all that was conceived of goodness He is 
good. The texts of the Forecasts are all taken 
from the Old Testament; the texts of the Impres- 
sions are all found in the New. They are all 
found in the Gospels. 
Son of God has become flesh and is dwelling 
among us. First He is ‘the Pattern of Saints’ 
—‘I have need to be baptized of thee, and comest 

Next He is a friend of publicans 
The third title is ‘Out of His Ful- 


., the text being that answer of the 


thou to me?’ 
and sinners. 

ness .. 
Canaanitish woman (whom the men of the world 
call ‘witty’ !), ‘Truth, Lord; yet the dogs eat of 
the crumbs which fall from their master’s table.’ 


For now Jesus Christ the’ 


There are eight Impressions in all. The eighth is 
‘Knowledge and Access’—‘ And behold the veil 
of the temple was rent in twain from the top to 
the bottom.’ 4 , 

The nine texts of the Reflections come from the 
rest of the New Testament. Is the ninth the 
expectation of the Apocalypse—‘ And the Spirit 
and the Bride say, Come’? No; that is but the 
eighth. There is a longer vision than that. It 
is the promise made to Saul of Tarsus. It also is 
a promise of the risen Christ, but it is made to 
the apostle who is to be sent far hence to the 
nations. The text of the ninth and last of the 
Reflections is, ‘The things wherein thou hast 
seen me, and the things wherein I will appear 
unto” thee’(Ac’ 26!) ““itstitle "1s. * DPhetsea 
grows always greater.’ 


There is a controversy being carried on at 
present in Zhe British Weekly upon the applica- 
tion to daily life of the Sermon on the Mount 
—of the Sermon on the Mount generally, and the 
Law of Retaliation in particular. It is a contro- 


versy that is always going on somewhere. But we 
do not say that it will never be settled. We say 
rather that it ought never to have begun. For the 


meaning of the Sermon on the Mount generally 
and of the Law of Retaliation in particular is per- 
fectly plain to all men, and it has never failed to 
work satisfactorily whenever it has been put in 
practice. 

Has it not very often been put in practice? 
That is quite true. The anonymous author of 
Christus Futurus says that it has never been 
put in practice, except on a small scale. ‘No. 
considerable body of men,’ he says, ‘have for any 
considerable length of time attempted in the power 
of faith to heal the sick, to restore self-control to 
the hysteric, to turn the other cheek, to forgive 
the criminal, to give the cloke after the coat, to agree 
with an adversary at all cost in order to avoid the 


tribunal of war. No large number of Christian 
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preachers have ever urged that social and national 
life should be conducted in the spirit of these 
injunctions. We face the teaching of Jesus, as 
we stand at the end of the second Christian 
millennium, an untried path leading to an unknown 
region of human life.’ 


Why have we not tried it? We have not tried 
it because we think that it is wisdom (and we hope 
that it is more than worldly wisdom) not to try 
such experiments on a large scale unless we have 
some unmistakable evidence that they will be 
successful. Well, says this anonymous writer, we 
have the evidence. If we have not the evidence 
of this very experiment, we have the evidence of 
other experiments that were also vast and danger- 
ous. In truth, all the great contributions to the 
working principles of the race were experiments 
vast and dangerous. ‘They were stumbling-blocks 
to the theologian and foolishness to the philosopher 
Such 


was monotheism when all the world was poly- 


until they justified themselves in practice. 


theistic; such was monogamy when all the world 
practised polygamy; such was the education of 
the serf; such was the freedom of the slave ; such, 
above all, was trust in the Cross. 


The failure is due not to the want of evidence, 
but to the desire for it. When the first great 
experiment was made—say, a whole nation, hemmed 
in by other and more powerful nations which 
practised polytheism, determining to stake its exist- 
ence on the practice of monotheism—when that 
experiment was made, there was no evidence to 
go upon, and the men who made it simply walked 
by faith and not by sight. We fail to practise the 
Sermon on the Mount, not because we can jind 
no evidence that it will be successful, but because 
we seek for it. 


But there is encouragement. If the practice of 
the Sermon on the Mount has not yet been tried 
on that extensive scale which would decide for all 
time coming whether it is workable or not, it has 
been practised again and again on a small scale. 


And in all the records of history and of biography 
there is not an instance of failure. 


The Master of Balliol is not a fanatic. We mean 
the late Master, Dr. Edward Caird. Dr. Caird 
has issued a volume of sermons. They are not 
He preached them at the 
opening of each term to students of the University 
of Oxford. 
Master of Balliol undertakes to prove that if any 


fanatical sermons. 
Yet in one of these sermons the 


man leaves house, or brethren, or sisters, or father, 
or mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for 
Christ’s sake and the gospel’s, he will receive a 
hundredfold ow zn this time. 


Now in this time. When our Lord made the 
promise He added, ‘And in the world to come 
Preachers have fixed their eyes on 
Dr. Caird is almost indifferent to 

Low in this time—he emphasizes 


eternal life.’ 
the addition. 
the addition. 
that. And he undertakes to prove that no man 
ever yet left houses or lands—gave his cloke and his 
coat also—but he received a hundredfold—houses 
and lands, and coats and clokes—now in this time. 


Dr. Caird, we say, is no fanatic. His book is 
called Zay Sermons and Addresses (Maclehose ; 
6s. net). This sermon is entitled ‘Salvation here 
and hereafter’—we have quoted its text already. 
For this zs salvation. If Christ came as a Saviour, 
He came to save us from grasping lands and 
houses; He came to give us lands and houses in 
return. Salvation does not consist in the abund- 
ance of the things we possess; it consists in the 
return of abundance of things for the things which 
we surrender. And if we did not get back houses 
and lands, Christ’s salvation would be a failure and 


a fraud. We get them back a hundredfold. 


Now here, it may be pointed out—it is pointed 
out by Dr. Caird—the two great motives in life 
which. have separated men from the beginning, 
part company, and in parting go both astray. 
The one motive is the ascetic, the other the 
chivalrous. 
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The ascetic motive has induced men to abandon 
houses and lands and fathers and mothers and 
wives and children for Christ’s sake and the 
gospel’s. And that is good. But they have been 
abandoned without any thought for their restora- 
tion. And that is bad. Christ calls on all His 
followers to surrender wife and children for His 
sake and the gospel’s, but He always says that 
their restoration is to be looked for. This is the 
meaning of the parable about the corn of wheat 
which falls into the ground and dies. Without 
this the parable has no meaning. If the corn of 
wheat does not bring forth much fruit in its death, 
why should it die? It should not die. It should 
abide, and be itself used up for nourishment. 
The hermit left wife and lands for Christ’s sake 
and the gospel’s. But he went out into the 
wilderness, where his ‘death’ could bring forth no 
fruit among his fellowmen. . 


The other motive Dr. Caird calls the chivalrous. 
It is the motive of the hero of the world. The 
hero of the world did not renounce, but rather 
idealized, the impulses of nature. He was one 
who lived for love and ambition, who was trained 


from his earliest years to assert himself against all 


rivals, to yield to no enemy, to endure no slight, 
to do all, and bear all, for the sake of personal 
Shakespeare gives us the natural utter- 
ance of such a character, when he puts into the 


honour. 


lips of his ideal king, Henry the Fifth, the words: 


I am not covetous for gold, 

Nor care I who doth feed upon my cost ; 

It yearns me not if men my garments wear ; 
Such outward things dwell not in my desires: 
But if it be a sin to covet honour, 

I am the most offending soul alive. 


Well, the chivalrous motive is as utterly out of 
it with Christ as the ascetic. The hermit ‘dies,’ 
but brings forth no fruit; the chivalrous knight 
refuses altogether to die. He who leaves houses 
and lands for Christ’s sake and the gospel’s does 
so in the certainty that he will receive them back 
now in this time. He has the promise of the 
Master. And he has the invariable experience of 
men. For although the practice of the Sermon 
on the Mount has not yet been tried on a large 
scale, it is tried on the small every day. And we 
have still to find a single instance in history or 
biography or unwritten family tradition that is 
an exception to the rule of a hundredfold now zx 


this time. 


The Sanctification of Christ, 


By THE Rey. CuHaries S. MAcALPing, B.D., MANCHESTER. 


THE title of this article suggests immediately two 
passages in the Fourth Gospel in which the verb 
dyiélw is used of Christ, viz. ‘Him whom the Father 
sanctified (RVm “consecrated”) and sent into 
the world’ (10%) ; and ‘For their sakes I sanctify 
(RVm “ consecrate”) myself, that they themselves 
also may be sanctified in truth’ (171%). In the 
former passage the Father sanctifies the Son, in 
the latter Christ sanctifies Himself. The con- 
ception which we find in these two passages has 
its roots in the O.T. economy and theology. There 
persons (things, except perhaps offerings, may here 
be ignored) consecrated themselves to God, or 
were consecrated either by Him or by persons 
authorized by Him to His service. Persons and 


things thus consecrated or set apart to holy uses 
became zpso facto holy (cf. Ex 307°). It is this 
idea of consecrating, of setting apart, rather than. 
that of sanctification in the ordinary sense, which 
underlies the verb dyidfw as used by Christ of Him- 
self. When the reference passes from Christ to: 
His disciples, as in the latter part of Jn 171%, there 
is implied, as a condition of the consecration, a 
purifying from uncleanness as unfitting for the 
service of God. 

Stier, however, contends that ‘in Christ’s self-. 
sanctification (Jn 171°) there must have been 
something corresponding to our purification and 
deliverance from sin, something which is the 
fundamental, essential ground of the latter, .. . a: 
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certain sanctification, renovation, or restoration of 
human nature even in the very person of Christ, 
as the root or germ of our sanctification, by means 
of which He Himself was relieved from a certain 
real connexion with our sin, and thus became the 
Firstborn of all the brethren sanctified in and 
through Himself’ (cf. also Godet on this passage). 


I. 


In Jn 10% Jesus speaks of Himself as ‘him 
whom the Father sanctified and sent into the 
world.’ The ‘sanctifying’ of Christ is prior to the 
*sending’: these are ‘two moments distinguished 
in complete complementary fulness’ (Westcott). 
The sanctifying is the solemn act of ordination, in 
which the Son is set apart by the Father to His 
earthly mission. ‘Sanctificare est aliquem eligere 
ad certum munus obeundum, eumque preparare 
atque idoneum reddere’ (Wetstein, quoted in Z.G.Z. 
in loco). The words of Jesus may carry us back to 
the beginning of the purpose of human salvation 
in the counsels of the Godhead, or they may refer 
to the approaching fruition of that purpose in the 
Incarnation (cf: Gal 4‘). But these are rather 
human modes of thought than accurate expressions 
of Divine existence and action, and they are in the 
present connexion non-essential. Closely connected 
with this passage is an expression which occurs twice 
in the Gospels. At Capernaum (Mk 14, Lk 454), 
Jesus is saluted by a man with an unclean spirit 
as ‘the Holy One of God’ (6 @ytos 70d God). ‘The 
same expression is used by Peter in his answer to the 
Lord’s question, ‘Will ye also go away?’ (Jn 6%), 
The words of Jesus in v.?” of the same chapter 
embody a similar conception, ‘Him the Father, 
even God, hath sealed.’ 

This thought of the Father’s consecration of the 
Son runs through the whole life and teaching of 
Christ, and leads to very important doctrinal and 
practical conclusions. 

There is first of all the large class of passages, 
with all that they imply, in which Christ claims to 
have been ‘sent’ by God. These occur mainly, but 
not exclusively, in St. John’s Gospel (317 34 59% 3 etc. ; 
see also. Mt 15%4 2137, Mk 997 126, Lk 418 43 948), It is 
absolutely impossible to limit His words to a sense 
in which they could be used with any propriety of 
another man. — This is evident, for example, from 
that passage (Jn 16%) in which He speaks of His 
earthly life as bounded on either side by another 
life, a life with ‘the Father’: ‘I came out from the 


Father and am come into the world: again, I leave 
the world and go unto the Father’ (cf. 8%). This 
carries with it, of necessity, the doctrine of Christ’s 
consciousness of pre-existence, which comes on 
several occasions to very definite expression. Of 
these the most striking are: ‘What then if ye 
should behold the Son of man ascending where 
he was before?’ (6%, cf. 3); ‘Before Abraham: 
was, I am’ (858); ‘The glory which I had with 
thee before the world was ’(17°); ‘Thou lovedst 
me before the foundation of the world’ (v.). 
There are passages also in which Christ distinctly 
links on His earthly mission to His pre-incarnate 
life. This, for example, must be the force of the 
aorist éd/daée in Jn 88 (cf. nxovea 87% 19, rapedoOn Mt 
1127, €\aBov Jn 10}8 e¢ al.), Closely connected with 
such passages are others in which, on the ground 
of His consecration and mission, Christ lays claim 
to special prerogatives, such as ‘authority over all 
flesh’ (Jn 172, cf. Mt 2818), ‘power on earth to 
forgive sins’ (Mk 21°||), the possession of, and 
power to impart, life (Jn 571: °), the consequent 
right of judgment (vv.??-2"), etc. etc. There are, 
further, passages in which Christ, in view of His 
mission, claims a special relationship to God. 
This is, indeed, implied in the constant combina- 
tion, ‘Father, Son.’ But the claim is in some 
instances specially clear. It is so in the parable 
of the Vineyard (Mk 121" ||), which bears directly 
on the mission and consecration of Christ. The 
earlier messengers—servants (dotAoc)—had been 
rejected, ‘He had yet one, a beloved son... .~ 
They will reverence my son.... This is the 
heir.’ These sentences are pointless unless they 
declare an essential distinction between the dodAo 
and the vids (cf. He 11:2). There is, further, the 
assertion of constant oneness of the Father who 
sent and the Son who was sent—oneness of 
purpose, will, working: eg. ‘He that sent me is 
with me; he hath not left me alone; for I do 
always the things that are pleasing to him’ (Jn 8”) ; 
‘I and the Father are one’ (10%); ‘The Father is 
in me, and I in the Father’ (v.°8). ) 

We have been led, by an argument which a fuller 
induction from the words and actions of Christ 
would immeasurably strengthen, to the central 
question of His Person. This is, indeed, the ques- 
tion here at issue between Him and the Jews. 
They accused him of blasphemy ‘because that 
thou, being a man, makest thyself God’ (v.%). 
On a previous occasion ‘the Jews sought... to 
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kill him, because he . . . said that God was his 
(R.V. “his own” [idov]) Father, making himself 
equal with God’ (518). Christ Himself accepts, in 
the most emphatic and significant manner, the con- 
fession of Peter, ‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God’ (Mt 161, cf. Jn 178 2031). Westcott 
insists on the special significance of the expression 
€&MAOov ex (Jn 8% 1628); 

‘The words can only be interpreted of the true 
divinity of the Son, of which the Father is the 
source and fountain. The connexion described is 
internal and essential, and not that of presence or 
external fellowship.’ Again (on Jn °16%8): ‘No 
phrase could express more completely unity of 
essence than the true original of these words. . 
Thus the Lord, while He recognizes the faith of the 
disciples, lays before them a revelation of deeper 
mysteries. The verse is, indeed, a brief summary 
of the whole historic work of Christ: clause 
answers to clause: the Mission, the Nativity; the 
Passion, the Ascension.’ 


II. 


All that has been said on the first, bears on the 
second of our two main passages, 171% Christ 
had lived His life, ever in unclouded fellowship 
with the Father and in perfect fidelity to His 
mission ; now His earthly life is closing, and He 
is face to face with death. That His words 
have reference to the Cross, now immediately 
before Him, cannot be doubted. This had been 
the underlying thought in His farewell conversa- 
tion with His disciples. The present tense of the 
verb (dyad) points to something imminent. It is 
the moment of self-consecration of Him who was 
at once Sacrifice and Priest: He is about ‘to give 
his life a ransom for many’ (Mt 20%, Mk 10%), 
This view of our Lord’s words is confirmed by the 
reference to the disciples: ‘for their sakes . . ., 
that they may be sanctified in truth.’ There is a 
difference of opinion among exegetes whether év 
dAnGeia is equivalent to év rH éAnOeia of v.17 (Stier, 
Tholuck, Luthardt, Wendt, £.G.7Z:), or is simply = 
édnOHs (Westcott, Plummer). In either case, the 
consecration of Christ is to issue in a like con- 
secration of His disciples, conditioned in their case 
by a sanctification, a cleansing from sin, which was 
unnecessary and impossible in His. His consecra- 
tion is not merely an example which the disciples 
are to imitate, but a dynamic. It is a means 
essential to their consecration. ‘Thou hast re- 


deemed (R.V. “purchased”) us ¢o God by thy blood’, 
(Rev 5°). The Cross is, in Christ’s own teaching, 
at once the symbol and the means of the consecra- 
tion of His disciples. .By His death—to borrow 
the thought of the Apostle Paul—they are to be 
brought into fellowship with God and into like 
devotion to His will and service (Eph 57, cf. He 
101029 7312), Christ’s words about the brazen 
serpent, the heavenly bread, the shepherd giving 
his life for the sheep (Jn 3!4 65 ** 105), may be set 
beside this passage as explaining and confirming 
its meaning. 

It has been contended (Wendt and others) that 
the words of Jn 17! sum up the life of Christ. If 
this contention is meant to do away with, or to 
diminish the force of, the reference to the Cross, 
we cannot accept it. But if it means that in His 
death the life of Christ reaches its climax, that 
Calvary is the final goal and the explanation of the 
Incarnation, the contention has great value. And, 
indeed, the two passages here dealt with, the 
heavenly ordination and the final consecration on 
earth, are linked together by many words of Christ 
and by many incidents of His life. The incident 
in the Temple (Lk 24!*1,-esp. v.**) may be so-re- 
garded, though it occurred long before His entrance 
on His public ministry. But the first great inci- 
dent of this kind is the Baptism (Mt 3!** ||)—Christ’s 
consecration of Himself to His ministry and His 
acceptance of all that it involved (cf. v.%). The 
Temptation may be regarded as the com- 
pletion of the baptismal consecration (cf. Jn 
14°), The Transfiguration, when He spoke with 
Moses and Elijah of ‘his decease which he was 
about to accomplish at Jerusalem (Lk 98" ||), the 
supper at Bethany, when He accepted the anoint- 
ing by Mary as ‘against the day of my burying’ 
(Jn 12!"-), the day on which ‘certain Greeks’ desired 
to see Him, when resolute acceptance of the issue 
of His mission brought calm to His troubled soul 
(v.20".), the sacred communion of the upper room, 
and especially the institution of the Lord’s Supper 
(ch. 13 ff.), the Agony of Gethsemane and the strong 
peace that followed it (Mk 145": ||)—these are the 
great moments of Christ’s self-consecration. They 
are the outstanding incidents of a life which was 
one unbroken act of consecration and of perfect 
obedience, a life fitly summed up in His own 
triumphant words, ‘I glorified thee on the earth, 
having accomplished the work which thou gavest 
me to do’ (Jn 174). 
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The Great Text Commentary. 


THE GREAT TEXTS OF ST.. LUKE. 


LUKE XV. Io. 


‘Even so, I say unto you, there is joy in the presence 
of the angels of God over one sinner that repenteth.’— 
R.V. 


EXPOSITION. 


‘There is joy.’—We need not be afraid of attributing to 
God something corresponding to the special pleasure which 
we know on the recovery of lost things. Unless Christ 
had thus spoken we should not have ventured thus to 
think ; but He has thus spoken, and the truest reverence 
is to accept, with lowly wonder, this revelation of a love 
which draws so near ours, and deigns to express its depth 
in such a fashion. A God who can rejoice is a wonderful 
thought. A God who does rejoice when wanderers are 
brought back is more wonderful still. Christ as man is 
glad when men return to Him; as God, He is glad with 
a deeper and more awful joy. —MACLAREN. 

‘In the presence of the angels of God.’—The presence 
of the angels may be explained in two ways: either by 
giving to the word joy the meaning subject of yoy,—in that 
case this saying refers directly to the joy of the angels 
themselves, —or by referring the word jay to the joy of God 
which breaks forth 2 presence of the angels, and in which 
they participate. The first sense is the more natural.— 
GODET. 

It is not merely the angels rejoicing. There is some 
joy which is found in their midst, first witnessed by them, 
and then shared too, we may suppose. This must be the 
joy of God Himself overflowing and filling heaven.— 
ADENEY. 

‘Over one sinner that repenteth.’—This is the moral 
throughout—the value of a single sinner. The Pharisees 
condemned Jesus for trying to reclaim multitudes of sinners. 
They had a saying, ‘There is joy before God when those 
who provoke Him perish from the world.’—PLUMMER. 


THE SERMON. 
The Crisis of a Soul. 
By the Rev. G. T. Purves, D.D., LL.D. 


What a contrast we have in this text between 
the estimate of things which prevails on earth and 
that which prevails in the world of spirits. To 
the angels the pleasures of most men are saddening 
and the world seems all awry—insane with its 
selflove and self-applause. Jesus had spoken 
such words as ‘Blessed are the poor in spirit, for 
theirs is the kingdom of God,’ and in so doing 
He reversed the ordinary judgment of the world. 

Let us ask ourselves why there is joy in heaven 
over every sinner that repents. 


danger, seeing the immorality of ‘sin. 


i. I suggest that the angels know the full value 
of a human soul. We do not realize this. We 
make more of institutions—the Church, the school, 
the State—than of individuals. We often think 
reputation worth more than character, and show 
than substance. We worship externals and forget 
that the spirit is the reality. Besides having no 
illusions of this kind, the angels know two very 
important facts. The one is the fact of im- 
mortality, the other is the capacity of every soul. 
To us the immortality of the soul is a faith; to 
them it is a vision. Angelic spirits know that 
spirits do not perish; the souls which God has 
made He has made to live for ever. 

And they realize the capacity, as well as the 
immortality, of the soul. It is this capacity that 
makes its immortality so full of significance. 

ii. I suggest further that in the presence of the 
angels there is known the curse which sin brings. 
to any soul under its power. The higher we rise 
in moral life, the more clearly we see the baleful 
character of sin, but in what a light it must appear 
in the presence of the angels of God! Heaven 
knows the necessity of God’s punishing sin. It 
may weep over the offenders and long to save 
them, but it sees clearly that God’s government 
and God’s nature require that sin should meet 
its penalty. 

iii. We may now enter fully into the Saviour’s: 
meaning when He said, ‘There is joy in the 
presence of the angels of God over one sinner that 
repenteth.’ For repentance is the crisis of a soul. 
It means that a man has become awakened to his. 
But a man 
may see his danger and not fly from it. He who 
repents has had a debate within himself concerning 
sin and righteousness, and in that debate is the 
crisis of his soul. God calls, sin pleads. The 
soul feels not only its danger, but the wickedness 
of its sin. The Divine Spirit also works. And in 
the sorrow for sin because it is sin, we see the soul 
becoming renewed. Belief in God’s forgiveness 
comes, belief in Christ as God’s anointed Saviour 
for the sinner. The immortal soul turns again 
towards home. Is there not joy for angels and 
men in such a sight ? 
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The Choir Invisible and their Music, 
By the Rev. W. L. Watkinson. 


In the higher universe the true value of things 
is known, and this peep into glory is instructive. 
We are taught three things by it. 

i. The significance of the individual.‘ Over one 
sinner.’ Christ always concentrated attention on 
the unit. He referred, for example, to the lilies, 
saying that Solomon in all his glory ‘was not 
arrayed like one of these.’ He did not say that he 
was not arrayed like gorgeous landscape or bloom- 
ing meadow. And in the text the angels rejoice 
over one sinner—not over a penitent orb, or a Day 
of Pentecost. Christ discovered the individual, for 
until He came there was no recognition of the 
value of the single soul. 

Christ has taught us the supreme worth of 
personality. To-day we are in danger of forgetting 
the individual. We are dazed by arithmetic. We 
are assured that worlds and histories turn on vast 
hinges. We think only of the mass. Christ did 
not do so. He wrote across the sky in blazing 
letters, Onze. The lowliest must not forget his 
mysterious greatness, or the fact that in the 
highest world his fortune is followed with 
impassioned interest. He knew, who told us 
this. 

ii. Zhe importance of the individual les in his 
moral life—‘One sinner” The angels concern 
themselves only with our moral and spiritual side, 
while here on earth we survey things from the 
standpoint of success or failure in social and 
material life. But it is in heaven that the true 
value of things is known. Earth scans the 
surface of history; Heaven studies the soul of 
history, which is the history of the soul. 

iii. Zhe most important event in the individual 
life is the restoring of the lapsed soul to God.—‘ One 
sinner that vepentedh. He who came into the 
world to revalue all our values declares that the 
return of the prodigal son is the most momentous 
of all acts. 

How vividly this narrative brings out the 
blessedness of repentance! God rejoices. ‘In 
the presence of the angels.’ We are enabled to 
understand His joy when we remember that the 
human heart is the best mirror of God. And 
what does the human heart rejoice at more than 
at the return of the lost? 

What a powerful encouragement to repentance 


this passage affords! The penitent finds it a 
severe task to, overcome the difficulties which lie 
in his path. The hostile elder brother stands for 
many disheartening influences. But ‘the morning 
stars’ are elder brothers who stand by the penitent. 
‘The angels laid hold upon his hand’ (Gn 191°). 
Beautiful scene! So now, repentant sinner, if 
Sodom mocks there is with you a vast world of 
divine, angelic, and saintly sympathy. More are 
with you than can possibly be against you. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THE repentance of Guinevere. 


‘Ye know me then, that wicked one, who broke 
The vast design and purpose of the King.’ 


She vows her life to the lowliest service. She will nurse 


the sick and minister to the poor. 


‘And so wear out in alms-deed and in prayer 
The sombre close of that voluptuous day, 
Which wrought the ruin of my lord the King.’ 


Her repentance was accepted in heaven, and justified on 
earth. 


They took her to themselves ; and she . 

Still hoping, fearing ‘is it yet too late?’ 

Dwelt with them, till in time their Abbess died. 

Then she, for her good deeds and her pure life, 

And for the power of ministration in her, 

And likewise for the high rank she had borne, 

Was chosen Abbess ; there, an Abbess lived 

For three brief years, and there, an Abbess, passed 

To where beyond these voices there is peace. 
TENNYSON, Jdylls. 


Rev. R. F. Horton, M.A., D.D., Lyndhurst Road Con- 
gregational Church, Hampstead. 


‘Over every sinner that repenteth.—When Lazarus 
died we read that his soul was borne by angels to Abraham’s 
bosom. It is not surprising that there should be joy among 
the angels on such an occasion, but that is not the joy the text 
speaks of. It is not the sinner’s safe arrival at home that 
produces this joy, but the mere fact that he has just started 
homewards. 

A few years ago, during a terrible gale, a ship ran ashore 
on the Welsh coast,—so far ashore that there was scarcely 
any hope that she would ever be seen afloat again; the tide 
at its ebb left her dry, and she sank deeper and deeper into 
the sand, But at the approach of the next spring tide, deep 
trenches were dug around her, and it was hoped that the 
waves would fill them and float her out to sea. 

On the long expected day, crowds of interested spectators 
stood on the shore, eagerly watching the incoming tide. It 
rose higher and higher, but the ship remained as firm as a 
rock. At last, however, there arose a mighty shout of joy 
from the multitude on the shore. What had happened ? 
Had the ship sailed out to sea? Oh no! Was it floating, 
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then? Not at all. But why that shout? 
she had begun to move a little. 

A sinner that repenteth.—What is that? The ship that 
was buried deep in the foreshore of sin just beginning to 
move, the high tide of God’s love encompassing her so that 
she yields even a little. And that slight movement pro- 
duces joy among the angels of God.—Translated from a 
Welsh sermon by the late Rev. Epwarp MorGan, of 
Dyffryn, Merioneth, North Wales. 


Simply because 


Dr. THOMAS CHALMERS came to the Tron Kirk, and the 
Glasgow streets got black with crowds that gathered to hear 
him. But while he delivered those eloquent discourses in 
the blaze of popularity, his heart was much discouraged, and 
on this night in particular he was despondent. On the way 
home, slipping as unobserved as he could through the 
shadows of the streets, one of his elders quietly took his 
place beside him, and asked if he might walk a little way 
home with him to-night. 

‘Yes, indeed,’ says the doctor, ‘Tl be glad of your 
company, for oh! I am so sad and discouraged to- 
night.’ 

‘Do you remember the sermon you preached three 
sabbaths ago in the evening?’ rejoined his companion, 
“Well, I know of one soul brought to the Saviour through 
that sermon that night.’ 

The great and good man stopped, clasped his hands, and 
looked up to the stars, ‘Oh, thank God! Do you know I 
was wondering whether, after all, God had really sent me 
to Glasgow ? but now that one soul has accepted the Lord 
Jesus as I have preached Him, I dare believe He has sent 
me here, and it is a joy to my heart.’ 


Gop lets us go our way alone, 

Till we are homesick and distressed, 

And humbly, then, come back to own 
His way is best. 


He lets us thirst by Horeb’s rock, 

And hunger in the wilderness ; 

Yet at our feeblest, faintest knock, 
He waits to bless. 


He lets us faint in far-off lands, 

And feed on husks and feel the smart, 

Till we come home with empty hands 
And swelling heart. 


But then for us the robe, the ring, 

The Father’s welcome and the feast, 

While over us the angels sing— 
Though last and least. 
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The Old Testament Books and Beir Redactors. 


By ProFressor THE Rey. W. F, LorrHousr, M.A., HaAnpsworrTu. 


Amone the first and also the most recent 
arguments urged against the ‘higher critical’ view 
of the Pentateuch is one which is seldom quite 
fairly met. How can we seriously imagine (it is 
asked) ‘the excessive multiplication of sources’ 
demanded by the literary critics—‘ the new divisions 
and the gradual resolution of the original J, E, etc., 
into the nebulous series, J! J? J®, E! E? E%, P! P? 
P3 P4, R! R? R$, etc., or equivalents ; all of which 
have now become part of the recognized apparatus 
of the critical school?’ (Orr, Problem of the Old 
Testament, p. 205).1 This question certainly does 
not touch the main critical position; nor does it 


1In the August Contemporary Review, Dr. Orr again 
presses this point, in two quotations from Cornill dealing 
with the place of the giving of the Law and the narrative of 
the golden calf (p. 207). 


of itself enable us any more easily to believe that 
the whole of the Pentateuch, as it now stands, 
was written by Moses. But we can hardly deny 
that it scores a point against the minute critical 
analysis now much in fashion in certain quarters 
(not merely with regard to the Pentateuch alone) ; 
and we can hardly be surprised that it is used to 
discredit the ‘critical ’ school as a whole. 

Two considerations ought to be pointed out at 
once. First, the rival theory, if it can be called a 
theory, has not got rid of the ‘redactor.’ Dr. Orr 
himself admits that ‘in the collation and pre- 
paration of the materials’ for the Pentateuch 
‘many hands and minds may have co-operated, and 
may have continued to co-operate, after the master- 
mind was removed ;’—a suggestion which might 
seem to involve as much literary difficulty as that 
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of the critics; but Dr. Orr sees, as every one else 
must see, that ‘its composition has a history.’ 
And secondly, in spite of their cumbrous J! J? J°, 
E! E? E%, etc., the critics are not necessarily doing 
more than trying to make clear the stages in that 
history. Is it needful to remind ourselves that the 
letters are symbols, calling attention, not to the 
sources of the changes, but to the changes them- 
selves ? 

The question we.desire to ask here is this: Does 
the critical method which long ago gave us the 
‘documents’ of J, E, and P, compel us to postulate 
the successive J’s, E’s,and P’s (to the fourth and even 
the fifth powers) of which Dr. Orr speaks? Does 
each discovery of a fresh point of view in a ‘ docu- 
ment’ lay a fresh burden upon the already heavily 
weighted shoulders of literary analysis? Few will 
have looked at a copy of the ‘ Polychrome Bible’ 
for the first time without an involuntary shudder 
at the ‘scissors and paste’ work that seems to be 
implied by its brightly coloured pages ; and readers 
of Kent’s delightful Begznnings of Hebrew History 
will occasionally be troubled by the small print in 
the text and certain passages in the notes. Surely, 
we are inclined to say, if the literature of Israel 
grew up like that of other nations, we should 
expect to find parallels to all this editing and 
redacting in other literatures. 

This appeal to other literatures has hitherto 
been seldom urged, and without conspicuous 
success. In the Contemporary Review for June, 
the Rev. T. H. Weir used it as a basis for an 
attack upon the whole critical position. The 
Old Testament, he said, exhibits inconsistencies, 
contradictions, variations of religious sentiment ; 
but so does the Koran. In the case of the Koran, 
however, we do not conclude that it was written 
at different eras, and by a number of different 
men; we know that such was not the case; why, 
then, should we conclude that the Old Testament 
was so written? Why should not Mohammed’s 
achievement have been possible for Moses? 
Dr. G. B. Gray replied by pointing out, very 
pertinently, that the cases are by no means 
parallel ; the books of Judges and Samuel (and, 
we may add, of Genesis) are for the most part 
historical narratives; the Koran is not; the diver- 
gences of view in the Koran are such as might easily 
have been impressed on a single mind; with 
regard to those in Samuel and Genesis, this 
assertion is far more difficult; and Dr. Gray 


adds that the glaringly unhistorical character of 
the allusions in the Koran may well deter us from 
going to the Koran to prove unity of authorship 
for the disputed books of the Bible. 

But there is another parallel; less close than 
Mr. Weir holds that of the Koran to be, but not 
less suggestive. Homer is an example of an 
author whose unity was once believed as an axiom, 
but who ‘has now been split up into so many 
authors by various scholars that we can well 
forgive the perplexity of the schoolboy who said 
that the /ad was not written by Homer, but by 
some one else of the same name. In antiquity, 
a few bold but uninfluential critics ventured to 
think that the Z/ad and the Odyssey were written 
by different people, and hence gained for them- 
selves the nickname of the ‘Chorizontes’ or 
Separators. In modern times, the first to doubt 
the unity of Homer was Wolf, the Vatke—or shall 
we say the Astruc?—of Homeric criticism. The 
Homeric poems, Wolf maintained, were handed 
down from the tenth century B.c. (considerably 
before the usual date assigned to J and E) by oral 
tradition, and owed their literary unity to the 
artificial treatment of revisers; there was, however, 
one poet who made the ‘greater part’ of the 
individual songs, forming the basis of our present 
‘Homer.’ How Wolf’s labours were carried on by 
Lachmann, Nitzsch, Christ, and others, as those 
of Vatke and Graf were carried on by Wellhausen, 
Kuenen, Robertson Smith, and other ‘critics,’ 
is well known. But in the criticism of Homer 
there has been less fundamental agreement than 
in that of the Bible. Some have made the 
‘first great poet’ more influential, others less ; 
some have regarded him as the author of lays, 
others as their compiler, and at present, Homeric 
study, temporarily surrendering the problem of 
author or authors, is concentrating on the an- 
tiquities of the Homeric age, and the consequent 
problems of revision of the text; in other words, 
the literary critic is giving way to the archeologist, 
and the archeologist is proving himself (may we 
here detect a parallel to Winckler and Cheyne?) 
a redoubtable foe of received readings.1 But this 


1Dr. Orr is aware that his ‘ anti-critical champion,” 
Winckler, has the gravest doubts about the historical exist- 
ence of Moses. Winckler’s arguments do not prove that 
P existed in the twelth century B.c. in Israel, but only 
that elaborate ceremonials were familiar in the Eastern 
world at that time—a very different thing. 
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transference of interest from the ‘higher’ or literary 
to the ‘lower’ or textual criticism, does not mean 
that we have done with the difficulty of the docu- 
ments, either in Homer or in the Old Testament. 
The defenders of the traditional view, who hear 
with joy the hard words which the archeologists 
speak about the literary critics, soon find that they 
are only looking for help from Scylla to Charybdis. 
For an alteration of text implies some one to make 
the alteration, and also a ‘document’ to be altered, 
and another to contain the alteration; and 
between alteration and compilation of existing 
documents there does not seem much to choose. 
The textual critic who allows us to laugh at the 
documents only gives us back our J! J? J? and 
E! E? E® under other forms. 

We began this paper with a reference to Dr. 
Orr’s defence of the unity of the Pentateuch 
against the literary critics ;—with regard to the 
textual critics, such as Cheyne or Briggs, Dr. Orr 
has little to say. The unity of Homer has found 
an even stauncher defender in Mr. Andrew Lang. 
Mr. Lang,! whose argument makes little reference 
to the reconstruction of the text, urges that the 
archeology of Homer, rightly understood, is 
uniform ; and he supports this by a consideration 
of the ‘loose feudalism’ implied in the Homeric 
poems, and their references to burial, domestic 
architecture, and weapons. For example, he con- 
tends that bronze, and never iron, is the material 
for swords ; iron was as yet only used for domestic 
purposes. But it is doubtful whether these and 
similar assertions can be consistently maintained. 
In particular, Mr. Lang acknowledges an apparently 
contradictory instance. ‘Twice over in the Odyssey, 
with reference to weapons, a proverb is quoted 
which amounts to this, ‘the sight of iron is enough 
to make a man want to fight.’ Mr. Lang is bound 
to admit that if the text is correct, the instances 
are fatal to his assertion; and here, accordingly, 
he would suggest that the passages are really a 
later insertion, as the explanation of his difficulty. 
Such an explanation is, of course, thoroughgoing, 
but it is also suspiciously easy. ‘When in doubt, 
abuse the text’ is a maxim that may end by doing 
more harm to the writer who obeys it than good 
to his problem. 

An acute comment on Mr. Lang’s argument has 
recently been made by Professor R. M. Burrows. 


1 See especially his last book on the subject, Homer and 
his Age, and the September Class¢cal Review. 


5 


Mr. Burrows, as the title of his book (Zhe Dzs- 
coveries in Crete) implies, is not dealing directly 
with the Homeric question; but the unearthing 
of the wonderful civilization which flourished in 
Crete in the third and second millenniums before 
Christ has thrown light on Homer, and on several 
much disputed Semitic questions as well. In the 
East Cretan tombs—and in others which date from 
about the same period—weapons doth of bronze 
and iron have been found; ze. the iron age did 
not at its entrance expel the bronze at once, but 
for a time at least lived more or less peaceably 
by its side. ‘What they (the East Cretan tombs) 
really suggest,’ says Mr. Burrows, ‘is that the 
overlapping here and there, in actual fact, of the 
old stages of culture with the new, prevented 
the younger generation of poets from seeing any 
difference in the epithets and descriptions that 
they inherited from their predecessors.’ ‘If these 
latter poets,’ he continues, ‘wrote in days when 
iron weapons had not yet completely supplanted 
bronze, they would see nothing odd in their 
predecessors’ language, and they would associate 
with it, without any feeling of incongruity, the 
proverb that had already grown round the dominant 
use of their own day.’ 

Every age, it has been wisely remarked, is an 
age of transition. But some ages, and some 
places, show the results of transition more clearly 
than others. So it was in the eleventh and tenth 
centuries before Christ in the island of Crete, 
whose civilization is reflected in the Homeric 
poems ; and so it was, as we have long recognized, 
at the same period, and for two centuries and 
more subsequently, in Palestine? In Crete, and 
elsewhere, iron entered, dwelt side by side with 
bronze, and then, according to the principle of 
the survival of the fittest (which is, in this case, 
that which answers most fully to the needs of 
man), slowly replaced it. In Palestine, as is 
universally admitted, the purer religion of Jahweh 
entered the country with the nomadic Israelite 
invaders, dwelt side by side with the already 
existing Canaanite religion, sometimes more, some- 
times less peaceably, at times all but coalesced 
with it, and was only separated and made 
victorious over it by the bold and mighty efforts 
of the greater prophets. 

2 See, for a concise exposition of this ‘ mixture of religions’ 
in Israel, the latest history of Israelite religion, Marti’s 
Geschichte der Isr. Rel., 1907. 
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But that is not to assert that the prophets dis- 
covered Jahweism. 
Amos. What Amos and his successors did was 
to emphasize its characteristic elements, and to 
make explicit the contradiction, otherwise un- 
suspected, between the worship of Jahweh and 
of Baal. It was really a case of the same choice 
between Jahweh and Baal as that which Elijah 
flung before Israel a century previously. And the 
prophets no more discovered monotheism than 
they discovered Jahweism. Monotheism was 
there before them. ‘Transition’ has no meaning 
at all unless it means Evolution. And Evolution 
means, not that we have first A and then B, but 
that first we have a more or less formless AB, in 
which the necessary elements of both A and B 
are present, and that out of this ‘potentiality’ 
(to use the Aristotelian phrase) either A or B 
becomes increasingly prominent and organized. 
But who shall draw the line between the different 
stages of the process? It cannot be drawn; there 
is no such line. Who will say when the growing 
human being ceases to be a youth, and becomes 
a man? Who will say at what moment a race 
becomes civilized? The treatment to which the 
Saxons subjected the Britons in the seventh 
century A,D. is the exception and not the rule 
in the history both of nations and creeds. The 
different stages are not successive but contem- 
porary. You notice very little change; you only 
see the confused struggle of opposing elements, till 
suddenly you say, ‘Why, the youth has become a 
man’; ‘this nation has grown civilized.’ 

And why cannot we say the same with regard 
to the Old Testament? To refer to two familiar 
instances; when David spoke of residence in 
another land as involving a worship of other gods, 
did he necessarily cherish a definite belief that 
Dagon was the peer of Jahweh? When Jephthah 
told the Ammonites to be content with the land 
that Chemosh their god had given them, did he 
regard Jahweh, Chemosh, and the rest, as so many 
rival deities, parcelling out the earth ‘by lot’ 
between them for their descendants and wor- 
shippers? Religious consistency is not so universal 
a phenomenon that any breach of it must betoken 
either a succession of stages in belief or else tex- 
tual error. If this were the case, our own hymns 
would fare badly. We know that God is ‘within 
no walls confined,’ and yet we sing that we love 
the place wherein his ‘honour dwells.’ Assured 


It existed centuries before | 


that those’ who lend to Him will be repaid a 
thousandfold, we tell Him that we will gladly lend 
to Him, even while we may sing that the reason 
that we love Him is not because we even ‘hope for 
heaven thereby.’ Ezekiel was doing precisely the 
same thing when, in his eighteenth chapter, he laid 
it down as an axiom that a man only dies for his 
own sins, and in the twenty-fifth began to speak of 
the doom of whole nations for their national and 
collective wickedness. In the ages of the Judges 
and the Kings, both monotheism and polytheism 
were ‘in the air’; it is no wonder that the same 
men used language which implied now the one 
and now the other; and it would not be strange 
if the writers of the more systematic narratives, 
J and E, living in days when Jahweism had not 
completely superseded Baalism or the mixture of 
the two faiths, saw nothing odd in the fact that 
the language which they repeated from their 
predecessors assumed a faith which, in strictness, 
they could no longer hold. 

This is not to suggest that the literary analysis 
of ‘documents’ has been a mistake. The time 
is gone by for that. Such a consideration might 
indeed strengthen the caution, which cannot be 
too often heard, that even the distinction between 
J and E must in many places be doubtful; but 
against the main grounds for their separation, 
as regards independence either of vocabulary and 
style or of historical tradition, it has not a 
word to say. It necessitates no change from the 
historical order of Prophets, Law, Psalms, to that 
of Law, Psalms, Prophets, which Dr, Orr curiously 
call the order of the Bible itself. But it asserts 
that the minuter variations, which have split up the 
‘documents’ of J and E among a host of redactors, 
t the amusement of the foes of criticism, can 
be more naturally explained ; and that references 
to what we recognize as distinct stages of faith 
do not prove that the passages containing them 
were not contemporaneous, and even derived from 
the hand of the same author. As to the main 
documentary analysis, there is little difference of 
opinion; we should have more faith in the 
minuter analysis, if the results of those who work 
at it more frequently coincided. 

The same thing may be said of the Prophets 
and the Psalms. Is it reasonable to expect in 
a prophet, whose fragmentary remains were per- 
haps delivered at considerable intervals, more 
consistency than we demand ina popular preacher 
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or statesman of to-day? And can we really 
speak so certainly of what was held and what was 
not held in Israel at certain times, as do Cobb 
and Briggs?! The same age, and even the same 
man, may have spoken the language of quite 
different ‘universes’ of thought. To urge this 
is not to appeal to obscurantism ; it 1s simply to 
caution against the exaggerated method which 
produces different results in different hands, and 
so conceals and even belies the agreement hitherto 
attained. The Old Testament scholar has to 
study the work of living and active minds; least 
of all men can he afford to dispense with the 
lessons of psychology. Let him study other leaders 
of religious thought, such as Dante or Wesley, and 
see how they could change their point of view, 
and even speak the language of two different 
points of view at the same time; and he will be 
less ready to challenge the hostility of friend 
and foe alike by ignoring the venerable law of 
parsimony, and by attributing to hypothetical 
redactors expressions of which his authors were 
quite capable themselves. 

It would seem that little more is to be expected, 
at present, from the purely literary analysis of 


1 See, for example, the comments of the former on Ps 74, 
and the textual alterations of the latter on Ps 68. 


documents. When the fifth edition of Cornill’s 
Introduction to the Old Testament appeared two 
years ago, it was a matter of remark that no 
important changes of view on large points had 
been introduced by the last ten or even fifteen 
years. It is reasonable to hope that we have 
more to gain at present from an eagerly pro- 
secuted study of archeology and history. It is 
only as the ancient world gradually arises before 
our eyes, as it has been doing at Gezer and 
Lachish and Taanach, that we can understand 
the conflict and welter of ideas both of religion 
and of civilization into which the monotheism 
of the early Hebrews was introduced, from which 
it emerged safe at the last, and in the midst 
of which was produced a body of writings, tenta- 
tive and incomplete, but unchallenged by the 
proudest literatures of antiquity. When this is 
done, and the scattered hints in the Bible have 
been far more fully compared with the records 
which the earth’s surface is still hiding for us, 
we shall hardly be disappointed if we have to 
conclude, in words which Wolf used more than a 
century since with regard to Homer, ‘perhaps it 
will never be possible to show, even with prob- 
ability, the precise points at which new filaments 
or dependencies of the texture begin.’ 


‘CBings (Mew and Ofd,’ 


By THE Rey. Davip SmitTH, M.A., TULLIALLAN. 


Ir will clear the way toward an understanding of 
this remarkable saying of our Lord, if we seek first 
of all to define certain terms which He employs. 

1, The Scribes were a learned order of the 
Pharisees. Their business was the study and 
exposition of the sacred Law, and they prosecuted 
it with amazing assiduity. They were called in 
Hebrew onion, which means properly ‘the 
Counters’; and they got this title because they 
actually counted the words and letters of the Law. 
The middle letter, they found, was the } of jina in 
Lyi 

1 Lightfoot on Lk 10”. 


‘O 6é elrev avrots. Ad Totro mas ypaumareds uabyrevdels 


TH Baoirela rev otpavdv buorbs dori dvOpdbaw oikodecmérn 
Boris éxBddrer Ex TOD Onoavpod abrod Kawa Kal madacd.— 
Mt 13°. 

2. The A.V., following the reading of T.R. 
pabynrevbels cis tiv Bacrelay TOv odpavav,? renders : 
‘instructed unto the Kingdom of Heaven.’ The 
true reading is padyrevfets rH Bac., and it means: 
‘made a disciple to the Kingdom of Heaven.’ 
Cf. Mt 2797: Joseph of Arimathzea. éuabyrevOn 7d 
*Inoot, ‘was Jesus’ disciple.’ The Kingdom of 
Heaven is here personified. It is viewed as the 
teacher, and, just as young men who desired to be 
Scribes resorted to the Scribal College, the House 
of Midrash, and sate at the feet of the Rabbis 
(cf. Ac 22°), so the Christian Scribe must go to 


2 sBC év 77H Baowrelg. Jer. : doctus in regno caloram. 
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school with the Kingdom of Heaven and receive 
its instruction. And, since Jesus is the Lord of 
the Kingdom of Heaven, this means that he must 
Sita at infesucmerect (ci Lk 10%) Jesus is* the 
teacher. Thus, ‘a Scribe that hath been made 
the Kingdom of Heaven’s disciple,’ signifies a 
religious teacher who has sate at Jesus’ feet, learned 
His method, and caught His spirit. 

3. Such a teacher the Lord likens to ‘a house- 
holder who flingeth forth? from his store things 
new and things old.’ These words recall Horace’s 
‘exilis domus est ubi non et multa supersunt.’® 
They are a description of a well-furnished house— 
a house where they do not live from hand to mouth 
but have good store laid by, ample for any sudden 
demand. Should a visitor arrive after nightfall, 
the householder does not need, like the man in 
our Lord’s parable (Lk 11°8), to knock up a 
neighbour and borrow a loaf. He has abundance 
in his store—relics of the last meal, a spare 
garment, whatever a weary wayfarer may require ; 
and he produces it with lavish hand and lusty 
joviality: he ‘flzngeth it forth,’ 

The occasion of this saying was a fresh depar- 
ture which Jesus had made. He had begun to 
teach by parables. It was a new method with 
Jesus, but it was by no means original. It had 
been much employed by the ancient prophets 
(Cigee eS mra, Is -5)2) Hzk. 1.75248) and 
the Rabbis were very fond of it.4 This would 
rather commend it to Jesus, who was ever wont, 
if haply He might reach the hearts of His con- 
temporaries, to adapt Himself to their ways, link- 
ing new things to the old and making the old 
stepping-stones to the new; but it would surprise 
His disciples. His teaching had hitherto been 
absolutely unique, amazing all who heard it and 
impressing them with a sense of its ‘authority’ 
(cf. Mt 7789), It was ‘a new teaching’ (Mk 12”), 
utterly unlike that of the Scribes; and, when He 
adopted the common method, it would seem to 
the disciples that He was descending to the level 
of the Scribes and becoming a teacher of the 
common order. And there was this danger in 
the new departure, that the familiarity of the 
method might conceal the originality of the 
message. Jesus knew what His disciples were 


1 Euth? Zig. : wabnrevdels r@ Bacire? Trav ovpavdv, bs éorw 
6 Xpiorés. 

2 Orig. : mpopéper. 

4 Cf. Lightfoot on Mt 13°. 


3 App. 1. 6, 45. 


thinking, and He inquired: ‘Have ye taken in all 
these things?’ ‘Yes,’ they replied, their glibness 
betraying how imperfectly they had comprehended 
what ‘they had heard. ‘On this account,’ He 
said, ‘every Scribe that hath been made a dis- 
ciple of the Kingdom of Heaven is like a house- 
holder who flingeth forth from his store me 
new and things old.’ 

Such was the primary application of the saying, 
but, of course, this by no means exhausts its 
significance. It expresses a deep and far-reaching 
truth—zhe continuity of old and new, past and 
present, and the insufficiency of either by itself. By 
‘things old’ the Fathers understood the Old 
Testament, and by ‘things new’ the New Testa- 
ment. ‘We must in every wise try,’ says Origen,” 
‘to bring together in our heart, by attention to 
the reading, the exhortation, the teaching, and by 
meditation in the Law of the Lord day and night, 
not only the new sayings (Adyia) of the Gospels 
and the apostles and their revelation, but also the 
old ones of the Law which had a shadow of the 
good things to come, and of the prophets who 
prophesied in sequence with them.’ And St. 
Chrysostom in his discourse on the passage makes 
a significant remark. ‘ Heretics,’ he says with 
evident reference to the Marcionites, ‘are outside 
of this benediction.’ The Marcionites rejected 
the Old Testament and accepted the New, at 
least in part, holding that there were two Gods— 
the evil God of the Jewish Scriptures, the dyprovp- 
yos, the creator of sinful matter, and the good 
God, the Heavenly Father of Jesus. They re- 
jected ‘things old’ and accepted only ‘things 
new.’ 

Marcion did not appear until the middle of the 
second century, but the spirit which animated him 
is ever operative. He represented an intellectual 
tendency which manifests itself in every generation 
and which in our Lord’s day found its exponent 
in John the Baptist. John had broken with the 
old order. He had forsaken Temple and Syna- 
gogue. He assailed the Pharisees and Sadducees 
with fierce denunciation, and pictured the Messiah 
as a stern reformer who would come with axe and 
winnowing-fan to demolish and sweep away the 
old order and inaugurate a new and better era. 
Over against John, representing the opposite 
tendency, stood the Rabbis, those conservers of 
the past, those blind sticklers for orthodoxy, who 


5 In Ev. Matth. x. § 15. 
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counted no doctrine authoritative unless it were 
prefaced with ‘R. So-and-so saith.’ It is related 
in the Talmud that Hillet once propounded a 
doctrine and, though he discoursed for a whole 
day in demonstration of its truth, his hearers 
would not accept it until at last he said, ‘So I 
heard from Shemaiah and Abtalion.’! John the 
Baptist had in his. store only ‘things new,’ the 
Rabbis had in theirs only ‘things old.’ 

Jesus stood midway between those antagonistic 
tendencies, at once condemning and combining 
both. At the very outset of His ministry He 
defined His attitude. Apprehensive lest He 
should be identified with His iconoclastic Fore- 
runner, He protested that He had not come to 
‘pull down’ the ancient Faith (Mt 51"). And all 
through His ministry He vindicated His loyalty 
to the Law and its institutions. It was His 
custom (Lk 41°), wherever He might be, to repair 

1 Lightfoot on Mt 7°. 


to the Synagogue and take part in its worship ; 
and year by year He went up to Jerusalem to keep 
the Feast. He might have claimed exemption 
from the Temple-tax, since the Temple was His 
Father’s House (Lk 249, Jn 21°) and not on Him 
should rest the burden of its maintenance ; but, 
had He claimed exemption, it would have seemed 
to such as knew not who He was a mere violation 
of the Law, and therefore He paid the half-shekel, 
‘lest we make them stumble’ (Mt 177427), This 
was His constant manner. He neither with the 
Rabbis idolized the past nor with the Baptist 
contemned it. He bade His disciples cherish 
the old and welcome the new, recognizing their 
continuity and the insufficiency of either by 
itself. The Law, He told them, was the word 
but not the final word of God, and He had 
come to complete it, enlarging its content, filling 
in its outline, and reinforcing it with fresh 
sanctions. 


Feous CBrist and Missions fo the Workd 
according fo the Gospels. 


By THE Rev. H. U. WeEITBRECHT, PH.D., D.D., Lanore, INpia. 


TT. 


THE apparent discrepancy of the statement in 
Mt 107, ‘Ye shall not have gone through the 
cities of Israel, till the Son of man be come,’ 
with the prophecy of the universal diffusion of the 
gospel before the end lies on the surface, and the 
difficulty of explaining it is a real one. But we 
may note two facts—first, that these words form 
part of the same discourse, in which occur later the 
sayings already referred to (vv.!"- 18), which, indeed, 
precede this saying and indicate an eventual 
mission to the Gentiles following upon that to the 
Jews. ‘They shall deliver you up to councils 
(cvvédp.a), and in their synagogues they shall scourge 
you; yea, and (xat de, indicating something further 
than the first) before governors and kings shall ye 
be brought,’ etc. A careful and pragmatic writer 
like St. Matthew does not easily introduce a plain 
contradictio in adjectis. Second, when, as a matter 
of history, did the visitation of the cities of Israel 
by Christian evangelists come to a stop, while their 


task remained unfinished? Clearly, at the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, which brought the connexion of 
the Jewish Christians with the non-Christian Jews 
to an abrupt conclusion. This leads naturally to 
the interpretation followed by innumerable Chris- 
tian divines, that in speaking of the ‘coming of the 
Son of man’ Christ is here referring to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem as the first act in the drama of 
judgment on those who reject Him. Do the 
results of modern exegesis preclude us from still 
taking this view? In other words, is it incon- 
ceivable that Jesus should have used the same 
phrase, with different, though parallel meanings ? 
We have an analogy in Lk 17. ‘Ye shall desire to 
see one of the days of the Son of man’ (v.??) 
refers, doubtless, to the days of His bodily presence 
among them, while the ‘days of the Son of man’ 
(v.26) still more plainly indicates the time of His 
second advent. And again, in v.29, the Saviour, in 
answer to the question when tne kingdom of God 
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cometh, expressly says, ‘The kingdom of God 
cometh not with observation,’ while in v.24 he no 
less plainly avers: ‘As the lightning, when it 
lighteneth out of the one part under the heaven, 
shineth unto the other part under heaven, so shall 
the Son of man be in his day.’ The conclusion 
from these two pairs of passages is not that one set 
must be spurious if the other is to stand as 
genuine, but that the identical or analogous phrases 
are used with a different scope. Why should not 
the same hold good of the phrase, ‘till the Son of 
man come’ (Mt 10”), as compared with the 
analogous phrase (Mt 2414), ‘then shall the end 
come,’ if the trend of eschatological sayings—as it 
does—points this way?! Then the incompatibility 
between the provisional and particularistic com- 
mand of Jesus to His disciples during His Galilean 
ministry and His permanent world-embracing 
charge to them after His resurrection will have no 
really historical basis. 

But whatever the view taken of this particular 
passage, it is sufficiently clear that the universalist 
element in the recorded utterances of Christ greatly 
outweighs that which may be called particularist. 
Why, then, in the face of such exegetical difficulties, 
should Professor Harnack maintain that Christ can 
have had no thought of a mission to the world, 
and therefore gave no command to undertake it? 
He does not state the reason explicitly in Zhe 
Mission and Spread of Christianity. But we shall 
hardly do him wrong, if we suppose that this view 
has been propounded in order to gain a more 
logical apprehension of the origin of the world- 
wide mission of the Christian Church, based on a 
conception of her Founder’s attitude, which should 
be more psychologically true than the idea hitherto 
held, and from which the world-wide efforts of the 
Church have sprung. Let us suppose, then, for a 
moment, that ‘missions to the heathen cannot have 
lain within the purview of Jesus,’ and see what we 
gain in logical consistency and psychological truth. 

The first chapter of Dr. Harnack’s book is en- 
titled ‘Judaism: its Spread and Emancipation’ 
(Entschrainkung). After showing how the Jews 
probably formed 7 per cent. of the population of 


1 Attention has often been drawn to the similarity of the 
phrase, ‘the day of Jehovah,’ in the O.T. prophets describ- 
ing sometimes a more particular judgment on a historical 
nation. of the prophets’ age (é.¢. Babylon, Is 13°), some- 


times indicating a more general future judgment of all powers | 


Opposed to the majesty of Jehovah (¢.¢. Is 2"). 


- world.” 


rend is unmistakable. 


| who is the mother of the whole race. 
| shall all the families of the earth be blessed (or 
bless themselves)’ is the promise to the great an- 


the Roman Empire, he remarks that to account 
for this ‘the propaganda of Judaism in the prov- 
inces must have been extremely vigorous’ (p. 6) ; 
‘that Christianity inherited its missionary zeal, in 
part at least, from Judaism.’ ‘We must suppose 
that great numbers of heathen, especially low-born 
Semites of kindred race, went over to the religion 
of Yahweh in multitudes. ... Judaism as a re- 
ligion had already become emancipated in virtue of 
an internal transformation. . The Jew was 
possessed by a proud consciousness that he had a 
message to deliver and a boon to offer which con- 
cerned all mankind—the one spiritual God, and 
His holy Moral Law. . . . In many cases he might 
be concerned merely with the snaring of souls ; 
still, Judaism was seriously desirous to overthrow 
the idols and to bring men to the acknowledgment 
of their Creator and Judge; for in this the honour 
of the God of Israel was involved. . . . Judaism 
developed its great propaganda as the philosophical 
religion, equipped with “the oldest book in the 
Josephus relates of the condition of 
things at Antioch: ‘‘The Jews in that place con- 
stantly attracted a great multitude of Greeks to 
their services, and made them in a certain sense 
members of their people”; and this applies to 
their entire missionary activity.’ But few Gentiles 
became full proselytes by circumcision. ‘More 
necessary even than circumcision was the baptismal 
bath.’ ? 

It was no part of Professor Harnack’s plan to 
go further back and trace the germs from which 
this remarkable development of Jewish propagand- 
ism sprang; but no laboured explanation is needed 
to show that it had its source in the ‘prophetic 
universalism’ to which he refers later on. For this 
purpose it 1s unnecessary to go into the age and 
composition of the Old Testament writings. We 
are merely concerned with them as they were at 
the time of Christ, when He studied and ex- 
pounded them. As they stand, the thread of 
universalism that runs through them from end to 
The seed of the woman, 
through whom deliverance is to come from the 
power of evil, symbolized by the serpent, is of her 
“Tir thee 


cestor of the chosen people. In the Psalter, which 


2 This would render it all the more probable that Jesus 
ordained the use of the ‘ baptismal bath’ by His disciples, . 
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expresses the deepest adoration and the highest 
aspirations of Israel, we may take one Psalm,—the 
very shortest, 117—for many, in which all nations 
are bidden to praise Jehovah for His mercy to 
Israel, which they,could only do because the king- 
dom of the Merciful One rules over all (Ps 103}®), 
And in the prophets, what an embarrassment of 
riches! Take only the great prophet of the Exile, 
whose first concern is for the salvation of his own 
little nation from the grip of a foreign power. 
Yet he is bold to say in Jehovah’s name, ‘ Look 
unto me and be ye saved, all the ends of the 
earth’ (Is 45); and, ‘It is too light a thing that 
thou shouldest be my servant to raise up the tribe 
of Jacob, and to restore the preserver of Israel ; 
I will also give thee for a light to the Gentiles, 
that thou mayest be my salvation unto the end of 
the earth’ (Is 49°). In a word, the salvation of 
Jehovah could only come truly ¢o His chosen, as it 
also came through them to all. Truly this was a 
universalism that must needs overleap all racial 
barriers ; and if at any time it should be ignored 
by the followers of the O.T. prophets, the last 
must become first, and the first last. 

We go, then, a step farther from the universalism 
of the prophets and its partial realization in the 
Jewish propaganda before and after 1 A.D., to the 
Prophet whom even the Moslem acknowledges as 
greater than all that went before. He is a reverent 

‘student of the Law and the Prophets: He claims 
to fulfil them completely. He applies their words 
to Himself, when He first begins to teach in His 
childhood’s home at Nazareth, and repeatedly He 
refers to them throughout His ministry. Yet 
‘missions to the Gentiles cannot have been contem- 
plated by Jesus.’ He rises high above the prophets 
who went before Him, both in example and teach- 
ing; but in His conception of the scope and 
destiny of the kingdom of God, He is immeasur- 
ably behind them. In this respect Jesus is far 
less open to the teaching of those who had gone 
before Him than Muhammad, and His religious 
outlook is incomparably narrower than that of the 
Arabian prophet, who recognized from the first that 
his religion must not be less world-embracing than 
that of the Christian. Cvedat Judaeus/ If this is 
logical consistency and psychological truth, then 
those sciences must recently have acquired new 
standards. 

If, on this hypothesis, Jesus falls below His pre- 
decessors; how much mote below His disciples! 


It is the part of the disciple to develop the germinal 
thoughts and impulses of his master; to give them 
a local habitation and a name. But the greatest 
of all the ideas so developed by the immediate 
successors of Jesus, was one which their Master 
did not so much as entertain. 

Saul of Tarsus, who had known Christ after the 
flesh, was deluded in thinking that He had sent 
him ‘far hence unto the Gentiles,’ for his Master, 
strange to say, though conscious of the Jewish 
propaganda (Mt 2315), had never thought of bid- 
ding His disciples carry on a similar mission in 
the true spirit. Paul and others could bear to 
endure not only hardship from without, but much 
obliquy from within the Church, in order to carry 
a free gospel to the uncircumcision, yet without 
warrant from their Lord. And, indeed, the mission- 
ary activity of the Church generally has sprung 
from a misapprehension. For it is not the example 
of St. Paul, in the first instance, that moves the 
missionary to go forth,—that might be merely a 
subjective and individual instance of religious 
genius—it is the conviction that the will of his 
Lord is embodied in the commands that He gave 
to make disciples of the nations, and to preach the 
gospel to every creature. 

Professor Harnack writes: ‘Christians were “ to 
let their light shine, so that the Gentiles (/e¢dem) 
might see their good works, and glorify their Father 
in heaven.”’ Asa quotation, the words aré inac- 


| curate, but the turn given to them is perfectly true. 
| Even in the Sermon on the Mount Jesus has His 


eye on the Gentile world. He condemns its caste 
spirit (‘Salute your brethren only,’ Mt 547), its 
formalism in religion (‘vain repetitions,’ Mt 67) 
accompanied by entire secularity in conduct (‘all 
these things do the Gentiles seek,’ Mt 6°"); and 
in the midst of that Gentile darkness He constitutes 
His followers the light of the world, with the object 
that men may see the brightness which radiates 
from them, and trace it to its source in the Heavenly 
Father, who is and acts as the Father of a@//, the 
evil and the good, the just and the unjust (Mt 
514-16. 45.48) The world mission of the gospel, 
instead of being a superadded element, separable 
by a sound analysis from the personality and 
teaching of Jesus, is in fact inseparably interwoven 
with both, a factor imperatively demanded by 
that which preceded Him, and the necessary con- 
dition of that which followed from His life and 
teaching. 
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In presenting the facts of the Gospels to non- 
Christians, the Indian missionary is by this time 
not unaccustomed to be met by his opponents with 
arguments taken from the Lcyclopedia Biblica 
and by the name of the Oriel Professor of Divinity ; 
but the overwhelming mass of Christian scholar- 


ship gives him ample material to vindicate the 
historical credibility of the Gospels. If, as is likely 
enough, he is now met with the thesis under dis- 
cussion, he will have little need to concede that he 
is working in the name of a Master who never con- 
templated the world enterprise of His servants. 


Literature. 


THE THEORY OF GOOD AND EviL: A 
TREATISE ON MorRAL PHILOSOPHY. By 
Hastings Rashdall, D.Litt. (Oxford), 
Hon. D.C.L. (Durham), Fellow and Tutor 
of New College, Oxford. In Two Volumes. 
(Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 148. net.) 


Ir may be well to state in the words of the author 
himself his aim in writing these volumes. ‘The 
scope of the present \work is perhaps made suffi- 
ciently obvious in the title-page. Itis an attempt to 
deal with the chief topics usually discussed in books 
bearing the title ‘‘ Moral Philosophy” or ‘‘ Ethics.” 
It is on a larger scale than the books described as 
“’Text-books,” or “ Introductions,” and it is occupied 
to some extent with difficulties and controversies 
which can hardly be called “elementary.” Still, 
I have in writing it had chiefly before my mind 
the wants of undergraduate students in Philosophy. 
I have endeavoured, as far as possible, to assume 
no previous acquaintance with ethical or general 
Philosophy ; but it has not, in all parts of the 
work, been possible to avoid alluding to the 
arguments and objections of writers whose systems 
cannot be fully explained or examined in a book 
like the present’ (Preface, p. v). It is well to have 
given this explanation, as it indicates many of the 
merits of the book. It explains, for instance, its 
great lucidity, its aptness, and its intelligibility. 
The undergraduate, always in the view of the 
author, has constrained him to use, when possible, 
untechnical language, or to explain in ordinary 
English the technical terms he does use. There 
is never any doubt as to the meaning of the author, 
nor any lack of lucidity in his statement. Add 
to this that Dr. Rashdall is the master of clear, 
racy, idiomatic English, and that his statement 
often rises to real eloquence, and the reader is 
assured that in the present work he has literature 
as well as philosophy. From this point of view 


his work is a contrast to those of many writers 
on philosophical topics. In their works, lucidity 
and felicity of expression are too often conspicuous 
by their absence. Nor is this lucidity obtained 
by a refusal to look at the ultimate issues involved 
in the discussion. Dr. Rashdall has the faculty 
of stating these in language that may be under- 
stood by the undergraduate, or even by the man 
in the street. It is a great advantage to the reader, 
and we hope that readers will abound, for this is 
one of the greatest contributions to the study of 
Ethics in our time. 

The title itself is suggestive. It is the Theory 
of Good and Evil, which means that, in the view 
of the author, Good and Evil are the decisive 
contrasts, the ultimate forms of ethical inquiry. 
The ultimate terms might conceivably be held to 
be those of ‘Right or Wrong,’ or ‘Virtue or 
Vice,’ and some account of the nature and work- 
ing of the moral consciousness might be given 
from those points of view. Or it might be said 
that Right and Wrong regard conduct trom the 
point of view of reference to a standard, that 
Virtue and Vice regard conduct in relation to 
character, and that Good and Evil regard conduct 
in reference to the end. Is it possible to find a 
point of view which will harmonize all these, and 
to state the ethical contrasts so as to have a central 
position which will make Right, Virtue, and Good 
aspects of the same ethical reality? It may be 
well to set forth, in the first place, the aim and 
method of this important work. 

He begins with the obvious remark that the 
exact scope and object of a science is only 
arrived at as the science itself makes progress. 
What is true of science, is also true of philosophy 
and its branches. Thus he does not begin with 
a definition of Moral Philosophy. He is content 
to say that he is investigating the meaning and 
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application of the terms Right and Wrong. The 
plan of the book may be stated in the author’s 
words :— 


To arrive at a clearer and more definite conception of 
the Moral Criterion—a clearer and more definite answer 
than is contained in the common moral consciousness from 
which we must all start to the question, ‘What ought I to 
do, and why ought I to do it?’ will be the object of our 
first book. In the second book I shall enter at greater 
length into some of the current controversies connected 
with our subject, by the examination of which I shall hope 
further to elucidate and define the results arrived at in the 
first book. Most of these controversies may be said to 
centre round the question of the relation of the individual 
and the individual’s good to society and a wider social good. 
I have therefore styled the book ‘The Individual and 
Society.’ In the third book I shall deal with some of 
those wider philosophical issues which are ultimately in- 
volved in any attempt to think out fully and adequately 
the meaning of the words ‘right and wrong,’ ‘good and 
evil’—in other words, with the relation of Morals and Moral 
Philosophy to our theory of the universe in general, to 
Metaphysic and Religion, to the theory of Free-will, to the 
facts of Evolution and theories of Evolution, and -finally to 
practical life. The subject of this section may be described 
generally as ‘ Man and the Universe’ (pp. 4-5). 


It is a fairly large programme, and it is carried 
out with ample knowledge and with consummate 
skill. In the first book he begins with a state- 
ment and criticism of psychological Hedonism. 
The criticism is all the more telling from the 
fact that Dr. Rashdall, while demonstrating the 
insufficiency and inadequacy of psychological 
Hedonism, is forward to admit that there are 
elements of truth in it. He admits that the 
gratification of every desire gives pleasure, that 
pictured or experienced pleasantness strengthens 
desire, that there is such a thing as desire of 
pleasure, and that the paradox of Hedonism. ‘If 
you aim at pleasure you will not get it’ has 
some truth in it, though it is often exaggerated. 
But this recognition only serves to strengthen the 
argument which affirms the Moral Criterion cannot 
be derived from Hedonism. 

Passing from the criticism of psychological 
Hedonism, he deals with Rationalistic Hedonism, 
from this to Intuitionism, and then to the Cate- 
gorical Imperative, then to Reason and Feeling, 
and to Ideal Utilitarianism. Thus slowly and 
critically he leads the reader through a criticism 
of theories of the ethical end, to his own view of 
what the ethical end is. Briefly his view is, Moral 
judgments are primarily judgments of the value of 
ends. A moral judgment says, ‘this is good,’ and 
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only inferentially says, ‘this is right.’ The system 
he advocates is teleological, though the teleology 
is set free from the assumptions of Hedonism. 
Ideal Utilitarianism teaches that actions are right 
or wrong, according as they do or do not tend 
to produce in society a well-being or a state of 
welfare. But the welfare produced is of many 
kinds, or rather consists of many elements, such 
as morality, pleasure, truth, and other goods, the 
values of which are discerned by the moral con- 
sciousness. How is the Good discerned? and 
what is the relation of the Good to the Right? 
In answer to these questions we may quote the 
following: ‘In previous chapters I have sought to 
show that the way to find out whether such an action 
is right or wrong, when we are forced to consider 
such a question for ourselves without reference to 
some established rule, is to consider whether it 
will tend to produce for society in general a 
Well-being or évdaiovia or good which includes 
many elements possessing different values, which 
values are intuitively discerned and compared with 
one another by the moral or practical Reason. 
The right action is always that which (so far as 
the agent has the means of knowing) will produce 
the greatest amount of good upon the whole’ (vol. i. 
p- 184). The right action is thus that which will 
produce the greatest amount of good on the whole. 
The good, however, consists in many elements, and 
each of these has to be intuitively discerned, and 
compared by the practical reason. Dr. Rashdall 
is aware that ‘The position implies that all goods 
or elements of the good are in some sense and 
for some purposes commensurable.’ He knows 
that this position is keenly contested, and he has_ 
an elaborate argument to establish the contention. 
Into that argument we do not enter. It is mainly 
conducted against Professor Mackenzie, but it is 
by no means conclusive. Apart from that, the 
ethical view of Dr. Rashdall is what he calls 
Ideal Utilitarianism. ‘According to this view, 
actions are right or wrong according as they 
tend to produce for all mankind an ideal end 
or good, which includes, but is not limited to, 
pleasure.’ 

In illustration of this contention he proceeds 
to illustrate, ‘how the moral judgments implied 
by the special virtues, and in particular by those 
which are primé facie most unutilitarian, are ex- 
plainable upon the supposition that they are 
ultimately judgments as to the value of ends. 
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‘He dwells on the importance of the three 
axioms of prudence, benevolence, and equity, 
and points out that all virtues may be included 
in benevolence regulated by justice, but it is 
convenient to give distinctive names to special 
kinds of contributions to general good. Thus 
he names knowledge, culture, zsthetic, and intel- 
lectual activity and the accompanying emotions, 
purity, humility, and on these he has much to 
say which is true and good and beautiful. But 
the main discussion, from this point of view, is 
devoted to Justice, and to Punishment and 
Forgiveness. To this discussion he gives all his 
strength, and the conclusions he reaches has 
importance for ethics, as well as for theology. 
The summary of his conclusions is as follows :— 


Justice, as the immediate duty of the individual, consists in 
(1) seeking to promote a nearer approach in social arrange- 
ments to the ideal of equality of consideration, (2) observing 
the principle in private relations so far as is immediately 
practicable, (3) respecting the existing social and political 
order so far as it cannot be immediately changed for the 
better. In this connection one passage is so refreshing in 
a philosophical book that we quote it. ‘What I have 
contended for is simply equality of consideration; and an 
absolute equality of conditions would involve a diminution 
of general welfare which would be inconsistent with the 
good of all members of the society or the great majority of 
them, and would therefore be condemned by the formula 
itself. Moreover, I have admitted the superior rights of 
the superior kind of well-being, and therefore of the 
superior man who is capable of enjoying it. I have only 
insisted that even the claims of the superior man must be 
estimated with due regard to the claims, be they small or 
great, of other people. If any one likes to regard the 
highest development of a few superior beings as an object 
compared with which immense masses, so to speak, of 
commonplace virtue and happiness may be treated as a 
negligible quantity, such a view would to my mind misre- 
present the actual verdict of the healthy moral consciousness, 
but it would be quite consistent with the formula of equal 
consideration, if we assume that he was right in his judgment 
of comparative value. But if (to return to the social side 
of the objection) by the allegation that my view is incon- 
sistent with the organic character of human society, it is 
implied that human society has a good which is distinct 
from the good of the individual persons composing it, if 
this ‘‘ good” or ‘‘ development” of society is made a sort 
of fetish to which whole hecatombs of individual lives 
are to be ruthlessly sacrificed, I can only reply that such a 
view seems to me a pure superstition—a widely prevalent 
Stiperstition which is responsible for much of the stupidity 
and mismanagement with which the world’s affairs are often 
conducted. With the Philosopher the mistake may some- 
times be an honest blunder: translated into practical politics 
this vague talk about the interests of the ‘‘ social organism” 
generally carries with it the assumption that society is to be 
organized in such a way as to secuté a maximum advantage 


to the limited class which is actually in possession of the 
lion’s share of good things, and that those who threaten 
to disturb this arrangement are to be shot down forthwith, 
In practice it means Beatz possidentes: the existing Prussian 
constitution in Church and State is the final and highest 
development of the idea’ (vol. i. p. 280). 


This chapter erideavoured to show the reader in 
what sense it is a duty for the individual, both in 
his private relations and as a member of the 
community, acting in concert with them, to aim at 
rewarding virtue. The chapter on Punishment and 
Forgiveness is an inquiry in what sense, and on 
what grounds, it is a duty to punish vice. The 
conclusions arrived at in this chapter have far- 
reaching consequences in ethics and in theology, 
but into an examination of these we cannot enter. 
It deserves careful study and a detailed examination 
which we cannot give to the chapter at present. 
Suffice it to say that the criterion which Dr. Rashdall 
uses in all his argument, seems to fail here. The 
retributive theory seems to have in it more elements. 
of truth than those which he recognizes, nor is it 
self-evident that it cannot be right to inflict pain or 
other evil save as a means to good. While we 
admit that there is a general duty to promote 
social welfare, yet there are other than social 
considerations which determine the application 
of resentment and forgiveness. In truth these 
are objections to his ideal utilitarianism which he 
has not met, and which are as fatal to it as. 
those which he has brought against hedonism are 
tonit: 

With regard to the second part of the treatise, 
we can only say that in it he deals with the 
hedonistic calculus, with the commensurability of 
all values, with self-realization and_ self-sacrifice, 
with vocation, with moral authority and moral 
autonomy. Here, too, there is the same living 
practical interest, combined with speculative ability 
and ethical insight. There are many things in this 
part which call for description, and perhaps for 
criticism. Every chapter in it deserves close study, 
and the whole discussion is stimulating and instruc- 
tive. 

The third part which deals with Man and the 
Universe has the following chapters: Metaphysic 
and Morality, Religion and Morality, Morality and 
Evolution, Free-will and Casuistry, its possibility 
and limitations. In this third part the social 
eudemonism of humanity becomes the good of 
the whole universe. This is the good which moral 
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consciousness demands. But the transition is 
tacitly made. It may be that the moral conscious- 
ness postulates the existence and realization of 
absolute good for the whole universe, but it might 
be shown how the social good of humanity is 
absorbed into the larger good of the whole 
universe. As to the relation of morality to 
metaphysic, he points out two directions in which 
ethical conclusions may be impugned on méta- 
physic grounds. One is on the basis of a theory 
of knowledge, which cannot admit an objective 
absolute morality. The criticism of various forms 
of empiricism are cogent and decisive. Of even 
more importance is the criticism of those forms of 
absolute idealism, which deny the reality of the 
continuous self implied in morality. He points 
out that it is not enough to admit the existence of 
the self and its activity in knowledge, the self must 
be admitted to be the cause. of its own actions. 
The individual self must not be absorbed into the 
‘universal self-consciousness.’ The relation of 
God to the universe is not that of a thinker to his 
thought. This theory denies causality even to 
God, but the primary postulate of ethics is that 
actions may be attributed to the individual self. 
‘God must be thought of not merely as a universal 
Mind, but as a universal Will, for Morality has no 
meaning for a being who is thought and not Will.’ 
‘If the end imperfectly revealed in Morality is 
the end of the Universe or God, it must be 
fulfilled at least sufficiently to make the existence 
of the Universe better than its non-existence. The 
amount and distribution of evil in the world 
prevent our believing this without the further 
postulate of immortality.’ These propositions are 
taken from the summary of the argument in the 
table of contents, and they are quoted mainly that 
our readers may have in his own words the thought 
of the author. But it is one thing to read these 
summaries, it is another thing to read the unfolded 
argument, which we wish the reader to do. These 
chapters in the third book are of the highest value, 
ethically, scientifically, and metaphysically. The 
postulates of ethics are the conclusions of meta- 
physics. The judgments of the practical reasons 
are valid, but they neither contradict nor supersede 
the judgments of pure reason. Rather through 
these judgments of value which it is constantly 
making, it adds the conception of purpose, and 
through this conception, and by these value 
judgments it gives to pure reason and its judgments 


| the concreteness and reality which make them real. 


The author’s view of Postulates is not Pragmatic, 
he holds that the postulates may be proven by 


metaphysics. Into the discussion of these postu- 
lates we do not enter, nor do we enumerate 
them. 


We had marked many passages of which we 
highly approve, we had noted others which seemed 
to deserve criticism, and others still which deserve 
the study of all interested in morality and religion, 
but our space is exhausted. We can only say that 
the book is one which places the author among 
the foremost thinkers of our time. It is full of 
courage, it is learned and thoughtful, it is in 
sympathy with the highest interests of man and the 
universe, and it has the courage of its convictions. 
In view of the present state of thought we make in 
conclusion one quotation. 


The Absolute is the Béing which alone truly is and of 
which all other beings may be treated as attributes or 
predicates. Our consciousness cannot be intelligently treated 
as the mere attribute or predicate of another consciousness. 
The Infinite is that Being beside which and beyond which no 
being exists: our consciousness cannot be intelligibly treated 
as included in or part of a divine consciousness, though 
undoubtedly there is a totality of Being in which both are 
comprehended. Even a single moment of consciousness 
possesses a certain uniqueness, and is no mere predicate or 
adjective or something else, though it be also an element in, 
and so far supplies, a predicate of a larger being. Still less 
can a permanent and conscious self, combining together 
and relating to one another a succession of such unique 
experiences, be treated as the same thing as another more 
comprehensive consciousness, no matter how well the 
content of the lesser consciousness is’ known to, or ‘pene- 
trated’ by, the greater. _The notion that God includes in 
Himself all the individual selves of the Universe seems to 
have arisen chiefly from a forgetfulness of the essential 
difference between our knowledge of a thing and our 
knowledge of other selves. A thing is simply what it is for 
the mind that knows it: it exists for other, not for itself: 
what it is for the experience of a mind is therefore its whole 
being. The essential characteristic of a conscious self is 
that it exists not for others only, but for itself. Its true 
being is not merely what it is for another mind, but what it 
is for itself. Uniqueness belongs to the very essence of 
consciousness. The ‘content’ of the consciousness may be 
shared by another consciousness, may be common to many 
minds: but this is only because a ‘content’ consists of 
abstract universal qualities taken apart from the being whose 
experience they describe. The ‘content’ is common to 
many minds just because in speaking of it we have made 
abstraction of the uniqueness which belongs to the experience 
when it was living, present, conscious experience, not yet 


educed to abstract universals by the analytic work of 
thought (vol. ii. pp. 238-9). 


JAmMeEs IvERACH. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. 


THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN History. Vol. x. 
The Restoration. (Cambridge; <A? the 
University Press. 16s, net.) 


‘THE Cambridge Modern History’ is recognized 
as the best example of what is now understood by 
the writing of history. It is a standard which 
future historians will set before them. If the 
ideal of Lord Acton has not been altogether 
realized, it will nevertheless be recognized that 
in this work is reached a higher attainment than 
ever before, from which no future historian must 
go back. In the matter of mere interest for the 
average easy reader, it has no place. Froude is 
beyond all comparison the pleasanter book to 
read, And even Freeman can be followed more 
contentedly. But it is not the fluent pen, or the 
picturesque adjective, that makes the historian. 
It is truth of fact and narrative. 

It is truth of fact. In that respect no history 
ever surpassed the Cambridge Modern History. 
For the whole world has been ransacked for 
original documents; and if an author is fallible, 
the editors are there to restore his infallibility. 
But it is also truth of narrative. And although 
the Cambridge Modern History has been attacked 
occasionally for prepossession, although it is 
attacked this very month by Mr. Coulton in the 
new edition of his ‘Salimbene,’ yet it cannot be 
denied, unless by eccentricity, that the body of 
writers and editors who are engaged on this great 
work have so checked one another’s natural bias 
as to enable every chapter to make its true and 
proper impression upon the reader. 

The new volume goes by the name of Zhe 
Restoration. That name is used to cover the 
whole of the history of Europe for a period of 
thirty years, that is to say, from 1815 to 1845. 
It is a period of excessive difficulty for the historian 
owing to the abnormal number of new births which 
took place—new births in the region of idea and 
in the realm of action. With its opening year 
there was born that great and fertile idea of the 
Concert of Europe. Towards its last year there 
came into actual and active existence a movement 
which has had a most momentous influence over 
the prosperity and the politics of all the advanced 
nations of Europe—the movement known as 
Trade Unionism. 

But the difficulty of this period of European 


history lies not only in its new births. A greater 
difficulty is encountered in the persistence of the 
movements thus brought into being. The Concert 
of Europe and Trade Unionism are with us still. 
To write their history is to enter upon present 
controversy, which no history can safely or by any 
proper right attempt todo. It is even to penetrate 
into the future. And whatever else the modern 
historian has discovered about himself, he has 
discovered that he is no prophet. 

The method of the Cambridge Modern History 
is very clearly seen in this volume. That method 
is to take the countries of Europe separately, 
place each in the hands of a special student of its 
history, and let him tell its story for the period 
in one chapter. Then, if there are great topics 
which demand separate treatment, they are treated 
separately. So ‘Great Britain’ from 1815 to 1832 
is written by Mr. H. W. V. Temperley, of Peter- 
house, but the story of ‘Catholic Emancipation’ 
is separately told by Mr. H. W. C. Davis, of 
Balliol College, Oxford. And then ‘Great Britain 
and Ireland’ from 1832 to 1841 is given to Mr. 
G. P. Gooch, M.P. 

The last three chapters are of the greatest 
literary interest. One is entitled ‘The Revolution 
in English Poetry and Fiction.’ It is written by 
Dr. Courthope. Another is ‘Economic Change,’ 
by Professor Clapham. The last is ‘The British’ 
Economists,’ by Professor Nicholson. 


oe 
> 


Motes on Books. 


The essay-sermon or sermon-essay is with us 
still, as much with us almost as the sermon pure 
and simple. The first we have to take account 
of this month has the title—literary and alluring, 
as all sermon-essay titles should be—Zhe Secret 
of the Stream (Allenson ; 2s. 6d. net). The author 
is the Rev. John Brown Maclean, B.D. Are these 
essays really preached? Or are these sermons 
only published? They are crammed with literary 
allusions and quotations, the most difficult of all 
things for a congregation to follow. But here they 
are in a book, and the reader, having the privilege 
of reading over again every sentence of ‘The 
Mount of Vision,’ or ‘The Garden of God,’ or 
‘The End of the Day,’ or any of the rest of these 
essays, is himself to blame if he does not under- 
stand and enjoy them. 
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Some Women of the Old Testament (Allenson ; 
2s. 6d. net) are described by Jeannette Simeon 
in a way to make the chapters suitable readings 
for mothers’ meetings. Very likely that is the 
origin of the book. 


The Rev. George V. Reichel wrote a book 
What shall I tell the Children? and it did so 
well that he has made haste to write another, 
Bible Truth through Eye and Ear (Allenson; 
3s. 6d. net). Did the first do well in Scotland? 
The second will not do so well. For it contains 
this story. ‘A Scotchman once planted his 
favourite plant, the Scotch thistle, in Australia. 
Now the weed may be seen covering mile after 
mile of land there, and has become a great and 
costly pest.’ It is bad enough to call the thistle 
a plant and a pest, but no Scotchman will forgive 
him for calling it a weed. 


Martineau’s Lxdeavours after the Christian Life 
may now be bought in a cheap volume (Allenson ; 
1s. 6d. net). 


A thorough and unprejudiced study of Elevation 
in the Eucharist, its History and Rationale, has 
been made by the Rev. T. W. Drury, D.D., 
Principal of Ridley Hall, Cambridge (Cambridge 
Press; 3s. 6d. net). It is a work worthy of a 
University Press and a University don. In spite 
of the heated atmosphere in which he has written, 
Dr. Drury has kept his temper and left history 
to speak for itself. 


Messrs. Cassell have issued new editions of 
Dean Farrar JJy Odject in Life and Bishop 
Boyd Carpenter’s Jy Bible (1s. net each). They 
are beautiful within and without. We hope the 
test of the series will follow. 


In a handsome volume containing eight coloured 
and sixteen other full-page plates, Messrs. Cassell 
have published Zhe Child’s Life of Christ (5s. net). 
The illustrations, we are constrained to say, are 
the best of it. No one can say beforehand what 
a child will take to, but it is nearly certain that 
there is too little incident here and too much 
reflexion. What will-a child do with this, for 
example ?— 

©O thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt ? 

+Ah! if he had not doubted he would not have sunk, 


‘Had he walked on the waters, not thinking of himself, 
but with a perfect faith in Jesus, he would not have sunk. 

‘ Peter must have been very sorry, and very much ashamed 
of himself. The vanity and desire for distinction that made 
him dare the waves, must also have made him very unhappy 
and very much mortified when he failed. 

‘He had throughout thought of himself, not of Jesus. 
But it was all over now—the chance of a splendid success, 
and the failure—and as soon as Jesus and he got into the 
ship, the wind went’ down, and the sea was calm, and they 
sailed quietly on to the land of Gennesareth.’ 


The most authoritative statement on the New 
Theology will be found in a series of papers 
under the title of Mew Theology and Applied 
Religion, published at the Christian Commonwealth 
office (6d. net). 


To produce a critical edition of Zhe Ltinerary 
of Benjamin of Tudela (Clarendon Press; 5s. net) 
is to do almost as great a service to the geography 
of Palestine as to dig in the mounds of Gezer 
or Taanach with the spade. This service has 
been done by Mr. M. N. Adler, M.A. He has 
reprinted the Hebrew text after the most careful 
collation and correction ; he has printed a transla- 
tion of the same; and he has appended notes to 
the translation, in which he takes account of all 
the facts and inferences which exploration has 
gathered for the better knowledge of the geography 
of the Holy Land. It is the edition of the 
Itinerary to which all future reference must be 
made, 


Let it be understood that henceforth the 
Methodist Publishing House is to go under the 
publisher’s name of ‘Culley.’ Lately it was 
‘Kelly.” We shall remember. The first volume 
that has reached us with Mr. Culley’s name is a 
novel by Mr. Mark Guy Pearse. It is called 
Bridgetstow (3s. 6d.). 


To ‘Everyman’s Library’ there has been added 
a copy of the Old Testament. It includes the 
Apocrypha. It is in four volumes (Dent; 1s. net 
each). And it is arranged in sections and para- 
graphs. The editor is the Rev. R. Bruce Taylor, 
M.A. 

The first arresting feature, then, is the division 
into sections. The sections are—(1) Pentateuch 
(2) Early Historical Books, (3) Later Historical 
Books, (4) Prophets, (5) Apocalyptic Literature, 
(6) Poetry, (7) Wisdom Literature, (8) Homiletic 
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Narratives. The second thing is the inclusion of 
the Apocrypha—not set in a section by itself, but 
placed here and there among the canonical books— 
on which the editor remarks that ‘the inclusion 
was made in order that readers may have before 
them those books upon which believers for at 
least fifteen centuries fed their Faith.’ The third 
thing to notice is the translation. It is the 
Authorized Version, but it is the A.V. changed 
wherever modern scholarship says change is im- 
perative. Well, it is a wonderin many ways. But 
the most wonderful thing about it is the accuracy 
of its proof-reading. It is something to read 
the Old Testament; it is more to proof-read it. 
We congratulate Mr. Bruce Taylor on a work 
of excellent scholarship and enormous toil so 
successfully accomplished. 


In the volume of Lay Sermons noticed this 
month the late Master of Balliol gives his estimate 
of University distinctions. What University 
distinctions are really worth for the battle of life 
is shown scientifically in the latest Memoir of the 
Francis Galton Laboratory for National Eugenics, 
Its title is Zhe Promise of Youth and the FPer- 
formance of Manhood ; and it is further described 
as ‘A Statistical Inquiry into the Question whether 
Success in the Examination for the B.A. Degree 
at Oxford is followed by Success in Professional 
Life’ (Dulau; 2s. 6d.). The author is Mr. Edgar 
Schuster, M.A. Mr. Schuster has taken the degree, 
and has followed it by success in professional life. 


It was a happy thought of Professor Bennett’s 
to write Zhe Life of Christ according to St. Mark 
(Hodder & Stoughton; 5s.). In the pages of Zhe 
Expositor we have followed its chapters month 
by month. That was not so good as the reading 
of the book at a sitting or two. But even so, we 
found that from St. Mark’s Gospel alone a very 
clear and impressively complete view of the human 
life of our Lord could be drawn. As a manual of 
devotion we heartily commend the book; we 
commend it as a commentary on this Gospel; 
but its best use is as a Life of Christ, a modern 
scholar’s reading of ‘the Good News after Marcus’ 
Telling.’ 


A volume of Communion Addresses by 
Professor Hugh Black, under the title of 
Christ's Service of Love, has been published by 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton (6s.). Now. it 
is our opinion that Professor Hugh Black is at 
his very best in the Communion Address. There 
is always the sacramental atmosphere (if we 
may say so); there is always the helpful homely 
thought expressed in unobtrusive language ; and, 
above all, there is always the sense of the mystery, 
passing knowledge and yet known. 


_ The Rev. A. R. Henderson does not say so, but 
it is evident that his volume, God and Man in the 
Light of To-day (Hodder & Stoughton; 53s.), is one 
of the by-products of the New Theology. And 
if the New Theology had done no other good 
thing than this, this thing is so good that we shall 
call the New Theology no more names. First 
there are in the volume five views of God—the 
Atheistic, the Pantheistic, the Deistic, the Agnostic, 
the Christian. Next there is, in six chapters, a de- 
scription of the God of Salvation. And lastly there 
is, in five chapters, the Christian experience of 
God. To the last chapter of the book, Mr. 
Henderson, after the New Theology manner, gives 
this title: ‘Is Christianity played out?’ It is short, 
but it gets in the whole modern apologetic. 


The Rev. William Dickie, D.D., is a master in 
the art of writing the sermon-essay. Volume after 
volume, and the last is more welcome than the 
first. Its title is Zzjfe’s deals (Hodder & 
Stoughton; 3s. 6d.). What are its topics ?—The 
Pursuit of Ideals, Idealism in Life, The Religious 
Appeal to Youth, the Significance of Doubt, the 
Ethics of Work, the Problem of Pleasure, an 
Apology for Amusements, the Blessing of Friends, 
the Love of Books, and the Scylla and Charybdis 
of Youth. But the secret of success is in the 
handling. And Dr. Dickie, a most accomplished 
artist and preacher, is in such touch with life and 
the gospel that he always handles his topic with 
fairness and with firmness. 


‘Ezekiel,’ in the Century Bible (Jack; 2s. 6d. 
net), is edited by Professor W. F. Lofthouse, of 
Handsworth. Dr. A. B. Davidson once edited 
Ezekiel, but Professor Lofthouse has not been dis- 
mayed. He has studied Ezekiel for himself, and he 
has been able to use the accumulation of archzo- 
logical and expository material which has been 
made since Dr, Davidson wrote, What a task 
the editor of Ezekiel undertakes! This editor 
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has made it easier for the editors that are to 
follow. 


Professor Findlay has now published the third 
volume of his ‘ Books of the Prophets’ (Kelly ; 2s. 
6d.). It is entitled Jeremiah and his Group. He 
has also issued a revised edition of his first volume, 
containing some new notes. Together these three 
volumes are the best commentary on the Prophets 
that has been published in English since Dr. 
G. A. Smith’s Book of the Twelve. 

Mr. Kelly has published an American volume 
of sermons with the subtitle ‘A Study in the 
Culture of the Spiritual.’ The title is Zhe Throne- 
Room of the Soul (3s. 6d.). Their author is the 
Rey. Carl G. Doney, Ph.D. Their note is ethical, 
The emphasis is on this life and its pressure. 


To your ‘ Preacher’s Shelf’ add Silvester Horne’s 
The Mistry of the Modern Church (Kingsgate 
Press; 3s. 6d. net). He is not only one. of our 
greatest preachers, he is one of our most living 
and vitalizing men ; and when he writes on preach- 
ing he writes in thorough sympathy with the 
‘Old Gospel,’ but with a strong sense of the need 
of always making the Old Gospel new. Does he 
say that the modern minister ‘bravely repudiates 
the externals of authority and trusts absolutely 
to the self-evidencing truth of his message’? He 
does. And even then he is not out of touch with 
the Gospel. 


Messrs. Longmans have issued a new and 
cheaper (58. net) edition of Professor Du Bose’s 
Soteriology of the New Testament. The book is 
unaltered. But there is a new preface, and in that 
preface Dr. Du Bose explains what he means by 
_ the human personality of our Lord. For it seems 
that some of his readers have misunderstood him. 


There is no book for boys like the right 
missionary book. To the average boy, of course, 
the average missionary book is a fraud. But the 
right book exists, and the careful will find it. It 
exists, and it occasionally comes again. Here it 
is, written in captivating English by one of our 
contributors, Mr. Claud Field, embellished with 
stirring illustrations, and published by Messrs. 
Seeley. Its title is Heroes of Missionary 
Lnterprise (58.). 


Mr. C. W. Whish, late of the Indian Civil 
Service, is issuing a series of volumes under the 
rather clumsy title of Reflections on Some Leading 
Facts and Ideas of History (Luzac ; 5s. each). The 
third volume (we have not seen the first two) deals 
with the Graeco-Roman World. The plan is 
novel, and Mr. Whish has time and some scholar- 
ship. But who will read reflexions? And for a 
good reason—we can reflect for ourselves. It is 
facts we want, facts gathered and sifted and set 
forth. ; 


The Bible Story (down to the death of Jacob) 
has been told ‘ For Children of ail Ages,’ by Helen 
N. Lawson (Macmillan; 3s. 6d.), 


An explanation, as distinguished from an exposi- 
tion, of the Word of God, has been attempted by 
E. M. Knox, Principal of Havergal College, 
Toronto. The first volume, before us, covers 
Genesis (Macmillan ; 1s. 6d.). Principal Knox has 
written for schools, written steadily, clearly, simply, 
with ample knowledge and much liberty. 


The annual volume of addresses delivered and 
deeds done at Keswick is called Zhe Keswick 
Week. It is published by Messrs. Marshall 
Brothers (2s. net), In 1907 was held the 33rd 
Convention. The most attractive speaker was 
Prebendary Webb-Peploe. His and all the other 
addresses are given word for word, to recall to 
those who were there the thrill of hearing, but 
also to instruct those who were not there. 


Every magazine should have some feature of 
distinction, Great Thoughts has probably several 
features. But among all its other good things 
the best thing in it is the last thing—its Index of ~ 
Texts. There is nothing like this anywhere else. 
The texts are quoted; then the topics suggested 
by them are mentioned, and there is a reference to 
the page of the magazine wherever any exposition 
or illustration occurs. This is the first volume of 
the sixth series (Horace Marshall; 4s. 6d.). 


Messrs. Horace Marshall are the publishers also 
of Zhe Christian Age, of which the 71st volume 
has appeared (5s. 6d.). Great Thoughts is 
to be taken in mouthfuls, as a stimulant; Zhe 
Christian Age is solid food. Among the sermons, 
which are usually good enough to give this 
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magazine distinction, there is one by the. Rev. 
Ivor J. Roberton, M.A., of Regent Square 
Presbyterian Church. The text is misquoted, and 
the sermon is given in epitome; but, in spite of all 
that, it will maintain the Presbyterian reputation for 
scholarship and evangelicalism. 


On some subjects, and for the moment it is 
Mysticism most of all, there cannot be too many 
books. The Rev. W. Major Scott, M.A., has 
written Aspects of Christian Mysticism (Murray ; 
3s. 6d. net). Once more, but independently, he 
has described the great mystics, from St. Paul to 
Peter Sterry, and he has introduced his description 
with a sound elementary definition of mysticism. 
At last please understand what mysticism is. 


Mr. Murray has published the second edition of 
Dr. Julian’s great Dictionary of Hymnology (21s. 
net). The advantage of the second edition over 
the first begins at page 1599, with the words ‘New 
Supplement.’ For the first edition, being stereo- 
typed, could not be disturbed beyond a correc- 
tion on the plates here and there. But the ‘New 
Supplement’ contains so many corrections of the 
first edition, and such a mass of new material, that 
every student of hymnology will have to be satisfied 
that he has already got his money’s worth out of 
the first edition, and take unto himself a copy of 
the second. . 

Look at this as a new item— 

‘When I survey the wondrous Cross.—At the 
time of the publication of this Dictionary in 1892, 
no copy of the 1707 edition of Watts’s Hymns and 

_ Sacred Songs was known to be in existence. Since 
then three copies have been found. On collating 
the 1709 edition with the 1707 edition we find the 
opening lines of the hymn were originally— 


When I survey the wond’rous Cross 
Where the young Prince of Glory dy’d.’ 


Under their proper titles are recorded the con- 
tributions which each of the Churches has made 
to hymnology since 1892. But these articles are 
not all of equal value. The Methodist article has 
been written by Dr. A. E. Gregory, and it has been 
written very well indeed. The article on Scottish 
Hymnody, on the other hand, which has been 
written by an English vicar, is inadequate. Dr. 
Gregory mentions that a million and a half copies 
of Zhe Methodist Hymn Book were sold within 


_He does less than that, and he does more. 


twelve months of publication. If the article on 
Scottish Hymnody had been intrusted to Mr. 
Tainsh, he would have told us, we believe, that the 
sale of Zhe Church Hymnary within the same time 
was not far short of that. And yet they say that 
churchgoing is going out of fashion. ; 

We have not had time yet to search the book 
for blunders. When we find them we shall let the 
editor know. But this one thing has caught. our 
eye. On the hymn, ‘My Jesus, I love Thee, I 
know Thou art mine,’ we are told: ‘ This anony- 
mous hymn was given in Zhe London Hymn Book, 
1864, and later in several other collections.’ Now 
we have been told that that hymn was sung, and 
sung more than any other hymn, at the great 
Castle Park meetings which were held at Huntly in 
the years 1860 to 1863. Can any one confirm this, 
and so trace the hymn farther back than 1864? 


Mr. Nutt has published a second edition, revised 
and enlarged, of those translations from the 
Chronicle of the Franciscan Salimbene which Mr. 
G. G. Coulton has made, and called From Sz. 
francis to Dante (12s. 6d.). Mr. Coulton is alittle 
surprised that his book has reached a second 
edition ; for he knew that it was too outspoken to 
be acceptable to any party in the Church, and too 
accurate in its facts to be refutable. He counts 
himself no enemy of the Church, as surely the 
monk Salimbene before him was no enemy. But 
he counts it his business, if he is to be an historian, 
to get rid of prepossessions, whether pro-medizval 
or anti-medizval, and record his facts as he finds 
them. And in all this he follows Salimbene. 

Now Salimbene was a friar of the Order of St. 
Francis, who lived in the days in which both St. 
Francis and Dante lived, and knew personally many 
of the foremost figures in that age; and when he 
wrote his autobiography, he wrote down frankly 
what he knew about his age and the figures in it. 
He wrote it down if it were good or if it were bad. 
And since so much of it was bad—so much of what 
Salimbene wrote even about popes and cardinals— 
is it any wonder that the manuscript has so long 
been inaccessible, or that it was bought into the 
Vatican library in order to render its publication 
impossible? The wonder is that, through the 
liberality of the late Pope Leo xu, it has at last 
been given to the world. 

Mr. Coulton does not simply translate Salimbene. 
He 
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makes selections from the manuscript for transla- 
tion, and he adds illustrations from other sources. 
Indeed, it would not be possible to translate the 
manuscript as it stands. Salimbene is unconscious 
of any offence, but the manners of his age were not 
our manners. As for the age itself, this is Mr. 
Coulton’s verdict of it: ‘The whole Middle Ages 
cry out to us from Dante’s great poem, ‘ Who shall 
deliver us from the body of this death?” and I have 
chosen Salimbene’s Chronicle for my main theme 
because he shows us more clearly than any other 
what was the Body of that Death.’ 


Has the time come for telling the story of the 
Chinese massacres? The time has come, and the 
story has been told by Dr. E. H. Edwards, a 
medical missionary, who has spent twenty years in 
China, and would no doubt have perished with his 
relatives Mr. and Mrs. Pigott, and the rest, in 
- Shansi, if it had not been for the ‘accident’ of 
his being home on furlough at the time. 

Dr. Maclaren introduces the author, and Mr. 
Meyer adds ‘an appreciation.’ But the reader of 
the book discovers the author’s fitness. Two 
things he makes clear. First, that Boxerism, as 
he calls the movement, was not anti-Christian at 
the beginning, but anti-foreign. And second, that 
far more terrible was the martyrdom of those who 
did not die than of those who did. Let us also 
thank the publishers for making the series of illus- 
trations so complete and so satisfactory as works 
of art. The title of the book (which has already 
reached a second edition) is Hive and Sword in 
Shansi (Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier ; 2s. 6d. net). 


When the Prime Minister was receiving the 
freedom of Montrose a few weeks ago, the Provost 
of the burgh ran over the list of distinguished 
burgesses. He named Erskine of Dun, he named 
Andrew Melville and James; but there was no 
sign of recognition in the audience till he named 
the name of Joseph Hume. If Montrose is an 
average for Scotland, what hope of success has the 


Rey. D. C. Macnicol, B.D., in publishing a hand- 


some biography of Master Robert Bruce (Oliphant ; 
5s. net)? Hume was great, and Montrose has 
always had its pride in him. But what did Hume 
do for Montrose or for Scotland in comparison 
with that which John Erskine of Dun did, or 
Andrew Melville? Robert Bruce, Minister in the 
Kirk of Edinburgh, is the link says Mr. Macnicol, 


6 


connecting Melville with Alexander Henderson. 
But what if the people of Scotland are asking, Who 
is Melville, and who is Alexander Henderson ? 

Mr. Macnicol, however, has his own opinion of 
the greatness of these men; and he has written a 
book worthy of Robert Bruce, worthy of the man 
whom Dr. Alexander Whyte describes as ‘by far 
the most finished figure among all the makers of 
Scotland.’ The book is of course both history 
and biography, and the author has taken much 
pains, not only to make Robert Bruce live again 
before us, but also to be accurate with his facts. 
and dates. The volume contains eleven very fine 
illustrations. 

If one would see in the life of to-day the differ- 
ence which Christ makes, one should read China 
in Legend and Story, by Mr..C. Campbell Brown 
(Oliphant; 3s. 6d. net). Mr. Brown, who was 
formerly Davis Scholar of Chinese in Oxford, has 
been ten years in China. His great aim in the 
book which he has written is to show that China is 
in need of a Saviour, and that the Saviour is Christ. 
He shows this in a most original and interesting 
way. First he relates certain legends or tells 
certain true stories of the life and character of the 
heathen Chinese, and then he draws some faithful 
and charming pictures of Chinese who have 
accepted Christ. On both sides of the great 
dividing line there is thrilling interest; but only 
on the gospel side is there joy and peace. 


The Rev. Albert G. Mackinnon, M.A., has the 
gift of ‘straight talk’ supposed to be so much 
appreciated by young men. His first book, 
Spiritually Fit, has been followed by TZangible 
Tests for a Young Man’s Faith (Oliphant; 
2s. 6d. net). 


To their ‘Living Thoughts’ series Messrs. 
Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier have added three 
volumes: (1) Zhe Four Words of the Great Ministry, 
by John G. Train, Hull; (2) Zhe Religious Signifi- 
cance of Hlome, by the Rev. G. A. Johnston Ross, 
M.A., Cambridge; (3) Zhe Daily Cross, by Dr. 
Alexander Whyte, Edinburgh (6d. net each). 


Mr. Andrew Allan has written ‘A Reconciliation 
of Science and the Bible’ with the title of A/atter 
and Intellect (Owen ; 58.). Now the man who is to 
reconcile Science and the Bible must be free from 
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bias. Without taking upon us to say how it stands 
with science, we can certainly affirm that Mr. Allan 
is free from prejudice on behalf of the Bible. The 
Bible is full of angels. See how he gets rid of 
them. He says: ‘The existence of angels good or 
bad in heaven before the creation of the world 
seems to be founded on a reference in the New 
Testament which is quite unsupported by any 
evidence. Christ was the only person who could 
have given authoritative information on the subject, 
and He was silent in regard to it. The twelve 
legions of. angels which He said were at His 
command were probably the souls of departed 
human beings, and when He was transfigured on 
the Mount, it was not the angels Abdiel and 
Gabriel, but the angels of Moses and Elias, who 
comforted Him.’ 


Who was A. K. H. B.? And they all with one 
consent made answer, ‘A great story-teller, and he 
lived in the nineteenth century, and he was known 
by the name of the Dean of Ramsay.’ 

This confusion took place a hundred years after 
Dr. Boyd’s death, and it was due to a delightful 
book published in 1907 and entitled Sermons and 
Stray Papers by A. K. H. B. (Pitman ; 3s. 6d. net). 
The author of the book was Dr. W. W. Tulloch, 
who loved good stories himself, having learned to 
love them from this friend of his—a friend (we 
think he somewhere says) of forty years’ standing. 

The book contains sermons and stray papers ; 
but Dr. Tulloch has made the fatal mistake of 
placing the stories first. For Dr. Boyd had endless 
stories to tell. He had stories even about the 
prayers of ‘the brethren,’ and Dr. Tulloch repeats 
one of them. It is the story of how old Dr. Muir, 
‘kirking’ the Town Council, prayed ‘Lord have 
mercy upon the magistrates of Glasgow, such as 
they are. Make them wiser and better.’ And 
when the Town Clerk called to say that the 
magistrates were much aggrieved at being prayed 
for in this manner, the answer was instant—‘ Dr. 
Muir’s compliments to the Lord Provost and 
magistrates, and he is very sorry to find that his 
prayer has not been answered.’ 


Professor James has been telling us that God is 
not a gentleman. His intention is not irreverent. 
But does he not misuse the grand old name of 
gentleman? Why let it descend to designate the 
idle and the ne’er-do-well? When some one spoke 


to David Livingstone about his loneliness in 
Africa, the great missionary-explorer said, ‘I am 
not alone. Christ said that He would be with me 
always. It is the word of a gentleman of strictest 
honour, and there’s an end of it.’ That is the 
right use of the name of gentleman. 

The anecdote occurs in a striking volume 
entitled Zhe Religion of the Incarnation. The 
volume contains the Cole Lectures for 1903, which 
were delivered by Bishop Hendrix of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South (Revell; 3s. 6d. net). We 
sometimes complain that the Theology is done on 
this side of the water, and the Ethics on the 
other. But here is theology, and it is at once 
historical and individual. No one could detect a 
heterodox hint in Bishop Hendrix, and yet very 


strong is the impression that he has thought out ~ 


every doctrine for himself. 


Are there not pastors and evangelists, and are 
they not distinct? Dr. Charles L. Goodell says 
they are distinct at present, but they ought to be 
united in one. His object in writing a book on 
Pastoral and Personal Evangelism (Revell; 3s. 6d. 
net) is to encourage every pastor to become his 
own evangelist. He does not see why any pastor 
of a flock should stand aside while another preaches. 
the gospel to his people. He would have the 
pastor become an evangelist in the very act of 
doing his pastoral work. And if any pastor would 
become an evangelist, this book is written for his 
instruction. With the study of it and with prayer 
he will succeed. 


Dr. James M. Gray, minister in the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church and Dean of the Moody 
Institute, has written Zhe Antidote to Christian 
Science (Revell; 2s. 6d. net). 


The student lectures on missions at Princeton 
were last winter delivered by the Rev. E. M. 
Wherry, D.D. Dr. Wherry has been for thirty years. 
a Presbyterian Missionary in India, and he chose 
as his topic Lslam and Christianity in India and 
the Far East (Revell; 4s. net). Well, the final 
struggle is to be with Islam, and Dr. Wherry, who. 
knows, does not make light of the fierceness of it. 
Nevertheless he has no fear. He sees that the 
most intelligent Muslims already know what the 
issue is to be. For they know that those new 
movements which are meant to make Muham- 
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madanism fit for the conflict—the improvement of 
the position of women and opposition to slavery— 
are really an acknowledgment of the superiority 
of Christianity, and must end in an acknowledg- 
ment of the supremacy of Christ. 


Lhe Foreign Missionary (Revell ; 5s. net) is a large 
subject and a thorny one. As for the thorns, Mr. 
Arthur Judson Brown ignores them. The Foreign 
Missionary is his hero. Other men may attack 
him; the true defence is to show what he is. 
And yet he would have him better. So he 
writes this book, first to show what the Foreign 
Missionary really is, and next to make the 
Foreign Missionary still better than he is. 

Mr. Brown would take the Foreign Missionary 
and educate him for his work. First he would 
select him out of a host of applicants—select him 
for his physical fitness, his intellectual ability, bis 
proofs that the grace of God is upon him. Then 
he would educate him. And every step of the 
education is described in this book. 

Having educated him, he would send him out 
with a library. And this is the library: an 
English Dictionary; a Bible Dictionary ; a Con- 
cordance; Beach’s Geography and Atlas (who 
is Beach?) ; several Commentaries on the Bible, 
if the purse will permit, ‘so that one will not be 
at the mercy of one man’s opinion’; Greek and 
Hebrew Testaments, Grammars, and Lexicons ; 
the ‘Encyclopedia of Missions’; a book on 
Comparative Religion, such as Menzies’s History 
of Religion or Jevons’s Lutroduction; and a few 
volumes on the country in which he is to live. 


Mr. Thynne has published an edition of 
Cranmer on the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
under the editorship of Dr. Charles H. H. Wright 
(3s. 6d. net). The republication is from Jenkyns’s 
Oxford edition. The Dean of Canterbury has 
written a Preface, to which Dr. Wright has added 
a few Prefatory Remarks, and here and there a 
Footnote. In the controversy over the true 
doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, which we all 
deplore but few of us try to put an end to, 
Cranmer will now take his place again. 


Mr. John Campbell Oman, formerly Professor 


of National Science in the Government College, 
Lahore, has. made himself a name by popularly 
(and not too particularly) describing the religious 
and moral customs of modern India. His 
previous book on the Ascetics has gone into a 
second edition, if not a third. The new book 
is entitled Zhe Brahmans, Theists and Muslims of 
India (Fisher Unwin; 14s. net). 

It is a popular book, as the first was. Professor 
Oman goes to see the popular sights (what a 
story he tells of the Holi Festival!); and he 
describes what he sees in very popular language. 
And just in this way he succeeds in conveying 
to the ordinary ignorant Englishman (and the 
ordinary Englishman is very ignorant) some idea 
of the welter of superstition and immorality 
which goes by the name of religion in India, 
He has no dislike to the Hindu. He has no 
Christian or other axe to grind. He is simply an 
interested onlooker. He says what he sees. To 
add that he is just a trifle plain-spoken now and 
then, is not to condemn his book to oblivion, 
For, after all, it is the common people that do 
these things; and it is right that the common 
people in this Christian country should see what 
the name of Christ has delivered them from. 

For the rest, it is enough to say that Professor 
Oman must not be taken as an authority on the 
past history of Indian religion, whether literary 
or traditional. But in the present he is as safe 
as he is entertaining. 


Messrs. Washbourne have published the first 
volume of the second series of Fr. de Zulueta’s 
Letters on Christian Doctrine (2s. 6d. net). The 
second series will describe the Seven Sacraments. 
The first volume describes Baptism, Confirma- 
tion, the Holy Eucharist, and Penance. There 
is no appropriateness in calling these expositions 
‘letters,’ unless their easy style entitles them to the 
name. Every chapter is clear and convinced. 
And if it does not produce conviction, that must 
be the reader’s own fault or blessing. In a book 
noticed on another page, Mr. Silvester Horne 
rejects all external authority in things of the 
Spirit, calling it unfair and out of date. Fr. 
Zulueta, without one moment’s hesitation, rests his 
complete case on external authority. 
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CBiforen's Books. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 


THE Sunday School Union have issued the 28th annual 
volume of Young England at the very modest price of 5s, 
The price is modest indeed, for the book contains three serial 
stories by such well-known writers as Robert Leighton, 
A. E. Mack, and W. M. Elkington; seventy smaller ones ; 
and a huge number of articles, verses, and illustrations, 
The illustrations are exceptionally well executed. 

The Child’s Own (1s.) is attractive, with its bright covers 
and coloured frontispiece, It contains a pleasant serial story 


by W, E. Cule. 
MELROSE, 
There need be no dull evenings this winter. Here is the 
new volume of Zhe Girl’s Empire (5s. net). It surpasses the 


volumes of the same magazine which preceded it. Besides 
entrancing tales by such well-known writers as Evelyn Everett- 
Green, Louise Mack, and Mary E. Wilkins, we have prac- 
tical articles on almost every subject of interest to girls, such 
as ‘Cycling,’ ‘Hints on Home Dressmaking,’ ‘ Profitable 
Poultry-Keeping,’ ‘Round my Garden,’ ‘Hints to Young 
Singers.’ 


S.P.C,K, 


The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge is always 
up to date—in both senses of the word. It has already 
issued its first instalment of Christmas books for the young, 
and they are most attractive. Let us glance at a few of 
them. Zhe Invaders of Fairford (2s. 6d.), by Edith E. 
Cowper, is an historical tale. And is not the historical tale 
the very tale we most dislike? For does it not pretend to 


amuse while really intended to instruct? To this book, 
however, the objection does not apply. Zhe Jnvaders of 
Fairford is historical only in so far as its heroes and heroines 
lived in the stirring years of 1642 instead of living in the 
calm twentieth century, and their adventures are all the 
better worth recording. Still it has its historic value. For, 
though it gives us no account of the policy of either side, or 
of the battles which were fought, it makes us realize vividly 
and naturally what was going on in the homes—how the 
mothers and wives lived and waited there. 

Crags of Duty, by Emilie Vaughan Smith (1s. 6d.), is the 
story of a young girl of fifteen, named Muriel White, who 
was getting on well at school, and whose ambition was to be 
a teacher, but who made up her mind to go home and help 
her delicate mother with the younger children, She made 
many mistakes, which will afford the happy readers of the 
book much amusement ; but she struggled on, till at last she 
was mistress of her household duties. We have not read a 
brighter story or one with a more healthy tone than this for 
some time. 

In The Forgotten Door (1s. 6d.) Mr. Frank Cowper has. 
given us a good picture of Jerusalem, torn as it was by in- 
ternal dissension in the year 70 A,D.—the year preceding 
the great siege. It is very suitable for reading to the young 
people on Sunday afternoon. 

The Heart of Sylvia (2s.) is a delightfully told story for the 
older girls. Sylvia is a fascinating heroine. And no doubt 
Sir Brian Langdale is all that could be desired for a hero. 

Bessie Marchant’s name ensures a warm welcome for her 
latest story, Darling of Sandy Point (2s.). It should prove 
a favourite with girls ; while Phz/zp Okeover’s Page-Hood, by 
Gertrude Hollis (2s. 6d.), will be appreciated by boys, 


— TBe Pilgrim's Progress. 


By THE Rev. JOHN KeELMan, M.A., D.D., EDINBURGH. 


Mr. By-ends and his Friends. 


THIS is a satire upon what many counted the 
besetting sin of the age. The lain Man’s 
Pathway has a particularly lively chapter upon 
Covetousness, in which we are told that: ‘ More- 
over, it spreadeth far and near; it dwelleth in 
every house, in every town, in every city; it 
pryeth into every corner, it creepeth into every 
heart, it annoyeth our physicians, it infecteth our 
divines, it choketh our lawyers, it woundeth our 
farmers, it baneth our gentlemen, it murdereth our 
tradesmen, it bewitcheth our merchants, it stingeth 
our mariners.’ 


At this point the general subject of by-ends 
sharpens to the particular detail where it is most 
commonly exhibited, the question of money. There 
is also a parallel kept up throughout the allegory, 
though not by any means with minute exactness, 
between the pilgrimage and the life of man. This. 
vice is naturally brought on at the present stage, 
as it is one which in most cases attacks men in 
middle-age. 

It is probable that Bunyan had comparatively: 
little personal temptation to covetousness. His: 
own affairs were sufficiently prosperous, but for his. 
losses on account of religion, to give him a com- 
fortable position in the world at the age of twenty- 
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five. His tastes were simple, and his desires well 
in hand. Francis Spira may have impressed him 
with the danger of this vice. ‘I was,’ said he, 
“excessively covetous of money, and accordingly, 
applied myself to get it by injustice; corrupting 
justice by deceit, inventing tricks to delude justice ; 
good causes I either defended deceitfully, or sold 
them to the adversary perfidiously; ill causes I 
maintained with all my might: I wittingly 
opposed the known truth, and the trust committed 
unto me I either betrayed or perverted.’ 

The whole of the considerable passage which 
records these dialogues was added by Bunyan to 
his book in its third edition, and it is in his 
sprightliest vein. One wonders, for instance, 
what he is hinting at by his note that the county 
of Coveting is in the North. Again, it is note- 
worthy that these gentlemen so vigorously preserve 
the courtesies of speech, and that none of their 
names is ever mentioned, either by one of them- 
selves or by the author, without the title ‘Mr.’ 
being duly prefixed. Men who are living solely 
for self-interest insist upon receiving honour one 
of another. Their type of character needs all the 
outward show of respectability it can get. In 
the words of the Plain Man’s Pathway, they are 
‘muckish-minded men,’ and they know it. 

The three represent three of the baser aspects 
of worldliness. Mr. Hold-the-World is an elderly 
person hardened by experience, who has arrived 
at the settled conviction that this is the only 
sensible way to live. He is a low-bred Worldly 
Wiseman ; full of wise saws, but after the manner 
rather of Sancho Panza than of Polonius. Mr. 
Money-love is the kind of miser who has fallen 
under the delusion that money is of value in itself, 
and not for what it can buy. Mr. Save-all is 
miserly in the wider sense of general greed. His 
narrow soul finds a delight in hoarding. He dreads 


all expenditure and keeps everything under lock | 
To each of the three Christianity pre- | 


and key. 
sents a direct contradiction which has to be ignored, 
leaving a maimed religion as the only possible one 
for them. Mr. Hold-the-World must get rid of its 
spirituality and idealism. 
to ignore its distinction between means and 
real ends in life. Mr. Save-all finds the apparent 
wastefulness of the Cross his stumbling-block. He 
"sees men throwing away chances of advancement, 
wealth, time, life itself for their faith and duty, and 
he regards them as Judas regarded the woman with 


Mr. Money-love has | 


the alabaster box of very precious ointment. To 
him Christianity appears dangerous as a kind of 
spiritualized Socialism, which would make thrift 
not only unnecessary but illegal: and thrift is the 
virtue whose abuse has transformed it into his 
besetting sin. All these have in common only 
this, that selfishness in one form or another is 
the key to their plan of dealing alike with this 
world and the next. 

Of all the conversation that follows, the finest 
stroke of Bunyan’s genius is in the first sentence 
of Mr. By-ends, describing Christian and Hopeful : 
‘They are a couple of far countrymen, that after 
their mode are going on pilgrimage.’ In that 
sentence there is an immense amount of the ob- 
servation of human nature. The man’s charitable 
admission that such different men from himself are 
still, after their mode, going on pilgrimage, expresses 
exactly the point of view of a certain type of cheap 
popular talk, which really means nothing more than 
the libertinism of Lippo Lippi’s song : 


Flower o’ the pine 
You keep your manners and I'll stick to mine. 


But the designation far countrymen is finer than 
Mr. By-ends had it in him to know. Even he had 
felt the remoteness—that indescribable sense of 
souls in a world apart—which there ever is about 
spiritually minded men. Of all Christian men 
journeying through this world, the beautiful words 
in which Bacon closes his Vew Adlaniis are true, 
‘For we are here in God’s bosom, a land un- 
known.’ 


Their Conversation. 


In the conversation that follows, we come at 
once, as was to be expected, upon that much- 
abused text of Ecclesiastes about being righteous 
overmuch, which has been responsible for so much 
parsimony of righteousness. Intended as a rebuke 
to the pedantry, narrowness, hardness, or hypocrisy 
that sometimes call themselves Righteousness and 
shield their ugliness under its cloak, the words are 
open to any interpretation which the enemies of 
righteousness choose to put upon them. They 
throw light upon this whole talk in defence of a 
Christianity with reservations, and a Church which 
is a Limited Liability Company. Here as elsewhere 
so often, Bunyan’s doctrine is that the only safety 
is in taking the full risk, and that the dangers of 
the half-hearted are the deadliest dangers of all. 
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It will be noted how unreserved and ra | 


Mr. By-ends has suddenly become in this con- 
genial company. And that too is a stroke of fine 
analysis of character. There is no more accurate 
test of what is within a man, than the company to 
which he finds it easy to reveal his heart. As for 
Mr. Hold-the-World, his opening speech is a lesson 
on the danger of proverbial philosophy, and the 
falseness of truisms. Proverbs, except in the 
mouth of those who are both honest and in- 
telligent, serve only to close a case which should 
be left open, giving an air of authoritative finality 
which is as deceptive as it is cheap. The enemies 
of Jesus persuaded themselves, no doubt, that they 
had said the last word about His claims, when they 
quoted the familiar adage, ‘Can any good thing 
come out of Nazareth?’ In By-ends’ demand for 
security we come to the heart of this mercantile 
religion. To him faith is good only when it is 
backed by endowments. But the Christian man’s 
real security lies neither in his two coats, nor 
staff, nor purse, nor scrip, but in the command of 
Jesus Christ. 


Test Cases. 


The two test cases, of the minister and the 
tradesman, which are now discussed, are master- 
pieces of playful satire on the casuistry of 
worldliness. The story of Demas will soon give us 
the same truth in high tragedy. These arguments, 
with their real significance cunningly concealed in 
this mass of special pleading, have no doubt 
behind them many a discussion in which Bunyan 
had taken part, and many an instance which he 
could have quoted. The case of the minister is, 
of course, left general; but under the Act of 
Uniformity there was only one Church in England 
that would offer its ministers preferment of the 
sort that is here described. Mr. Froude has a 
curious remark about the Church of England. He 
says: ‘Toa man of fervid temperament suddenly 
convinced of sin, incapable of being satisfied with 
ambiguous answers to questions which mean life 
or death to him, the Church of England has little 
to say. If he is quiet and reasonable, he finds in 
it all that he desires. Enthusiastic ages and 
enthusiastical temperaments demand something 
more complete and consistent.’ This seems to an 
outsider a somewhat unfair and a still more in- 
accurate estimate of that Church whose glory it has 
been to provide for England an expression of 


Christian faith as wide and many-sided as the 
national life. But there is little doubt that John 
Bunyan had in view the Anglicanism of his day, 
and it is little wonder. In his interview with that 
‘old enemy to the truth, Dr. Lindale,’ the learned 
doctor accused him of making long prayers to 
devour widows’ houses. ‘I answered, that if he 
got no more by preaching and praying than I had 
done he would not be so rich as now he was.’ 
Yet the case applies to a minister in any Church. 
Antilegon, in the Plain Man’s Pathway, declares 
that he ‘cannot see but that these preachers and 
professors, these learned men, and precise fellows, 
are even as eager of the world, and as covetous as 
any other.’ More than a hundred years later we 
find ‘Jupiter’ Carlyle of Inveresk naively entering 
in his autobiography, ‘I stayed over Sunday and 
preached to his Grace (ze. of Argyll), who always 
attended the church at Inveraray. The ladies told 
me that I had pleased his Grace, which gratified 
me not a little, as without him no preferment could 
be obtained in Scotland.’ The stricture of this 
passage applies to all churches everywhere, and 
can by no means be passed on to any one 
church or set of churches. One annotator of 
Bunyan makes the curious remark, that ‘Satan 
never did a cleverer thing than when he got it 
believed that the clergy are gentlemen by profes- 
sion, and must live in a genteel manner.’ To 
which it might be replied that Satan came pretty 
near doing it when he persuaded any clergyman 
that he could afford to be anything less than a 
gentleman. 

The second case is that of a layman, a 
shopkeeper, who is similarly tempted. The cases 
are practically identical, and Mr. Money-love 
thinks he sees to the bottom of the question. As 
a matter of fact he sees no deeper than the web of 
subtleties with which his ingenious mind has hidden 
the true issues of the case. ‘Some men’s hearts,’ 
says Bunyan, in his Righteous Man’s Desire, ‘are 
narrow upwards, and wide downwards: narrow for 
God, but wide for the world. ... A full purse 
with a lean soul is a great curse. Many, while 
lean in their estates, had fat souls; but the fattening 
of their estates has made their souls as lean as a 
rake as to good.’ These friends of Mr. By-ends 
were bottle-minded men of lean soul. They saw 
the full breadth of religion so far as a good living, 
a rich wife, or an increase of customers was 
concerned. They absolutely missed the point of 
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the question, which was that religion must either 
be a means towards other ends or an end in itself. 
If it be but the former, it is no true religion. ‘To 
affect religion is not to become religious. Religion 
is God taking hold on a man, not the man taking 
hold on what he chooses to select among the 
things of God. It is his ‘apprehending that for 
which also he has been apprehended of Christ 
Jesus.’ Ina word, the whole question is ultimately 
that of purity of motive and not of outward act 
and profession. 

It is, indeed, seldom that such frankly confessed 
types of worldliness as those are met with among 
the professors of religion now. This is one service 
which the oft-lamented lapsing of many from 
Church-membership in our day has done society. 
On the whole, we know better where we are, and 
many who in former times would have found it to 
their advantage to be within the membership of 
the Church, now find that they can very well afford 
to dispense with such advantages. Yet the old 
distinction remains between means and ends, and 
many others than Becky Sharp have sighed that 
it would be easy to be good on £10,000 a year! 


Christian’s Answer. 


Christian, when the men repeat their sophistries 
to him, makes short work of them, going at once to 
the question of motives. Old Mr. Hold-the-World 
had quoted convenient instances from the Old 
Testament—Abraham and Solomon and_ Job. 
Christian knows his Bible too, and gives them a 
biting Old Testament rejoinder, and three from the 
NewTestamentthat musthave made their ears tingle. 
The hypocritical Pharisees, Judas the devil, and 
Simon the witch—these are their co-religionists. 
Religious people may be prosperous or the reverse 
so far as this world’s goods go. It is neither a 
sign of grace nor of the want of it that a man be 
either rich or poor. But the living and eternal 
question is whether the man’s estate, such as it 
is, be consecrated to his religion, or his religion be 
regarded as a feeder of his estate. It is an ancient 
ruse of huntsmen to conceal themselves behind 
their horses when stalking game. The question is, 
what is it that a man is really out after? Is the 
quarry heaven or earth? If it be earth, it is 
safer hunting to go afoot than to borrow the 
heavenly steeds of faith for stalking-horses. In 
the end they may prove very dangerous to the 
huntsman. 


John Bunyan has a profound distrust of all 
mercantile religion. Long afterwards, Adam Smith 
was to expound his doctrine that the trader should 
not be sovereign. Bunyan believed that for the 
kingdom of the soul. Heknew well how deceitful 
the love of money is, and with what perverse 
ingenuity it persuades and deceives; until there 
would actually seem to be one system of morality 
for all things else, and another for this department 
of life. When the taint of it comes upon a man’s 
religious life, the genuineness of his religion and 
its permanence are over. ‘That man that takes up 
religion for the world, will throw away religion for 
the world.’ These words were put into the mouth 
of his hero by one who knew well in his own 
experience the blessedness and the trials of the 
whole-hearted. ‘It is in very deed a certain truth,’ 
he elsewhere says, ‘it would then have been as 
difficult for me to have taken my mind from 
heaven to earth, as I have found it often since to 
get it again from earth to heaven.’ 

Christian’s last words are characteristic: ‘If 
they are mute when dealt with by vessels of clay, 
what will they do when they shall be rebuked by 
the flames of a devouring fire?’ The fires, that 
were to try all things and to punish the wicked, 
were never far from the dreamer’s remembrance. 
In a passage regarding Nebuchadnezzar he says, 
‘Yet, thought I, if this great man had all his 
portion in this world, one hour in hell-fire would 
make him forget all. Which consideration was a 
great help to me.’ Indeed, Bunyan had nota little 
of the fire as well as the clay in him. In his Had/ 
of Phantasy, Nathaniel Hawthorne has thus happily 
described him: ‘In niches and pedestals around 
about the hall stood the statues or busts . 
Shakespeare, Spenser, Milton, and Bunyan, 
moulded of homeliest clay but instinct with 
celestial fire.’ 

As a last word upon such worldliness as that of 
these professors of religion, we may. quote some 
sentences from Dr. Watson’s Zhe Mind of the 
Master: ‘One can imagine how the penitent thief 
might become suddenly fit for Paradise, because 
he did homage to goodness—when goodness was 
obscured by the shame and weakness of the cross. 
One cannot imagine Ananias obtaining entrance 
by the unwilling gift of all he possessed, or by an 
act of mercenary faith. Foresight will win heaven, 
but it is not the foresight of a mercantile specula- 
tion.’ 
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Demas and his Mine. 


The importance of this temptation and sin of 
covetousness, in Bunyan’s estimation, is evidenced 
by the fact that he devotes to it not one incident 
of the pilgrimage, but three. Mr. By-ends and his 
friends, Demas, and Lot’s wife—each of them sets 
before us its own aspect of the evil. Of course, 
in the wider meaning of the word, covetousness 
brings us back to St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, 
where we find in it the essential element in all 
sins of every kind. But in this passage the usage 
is more restricted, and the form of covetousness 
is the quite commonplace and sordid thirst for 
wealth. This is the form in which it is chiefly 
treated in the Plain Man's Pathway, where 
covetousness is ‘the second sign of damnation.’ 
“He is a wonderment in the world,’ says Dent in 
that volume, ‘that is not moved with money.’ 

The travellers have now come to ‘a delicate 
plain called ease.’ Peace and conflict alternate 
in this allegory as they did in Bunyan’s life, as 
witnessed to by Grace Abounding. This is the 
first of several pleasant places traversed by Christian 
in company with Hopeful, for this part of their 
journey is very different indeed from the now 
adventurous and dangerous journey in Faithful’s 
company. Even to such a writer as Bunyan, a 
pleasant season of ease is regarded as permissible. 
And yet it is to be noted that for him ease is 
never free from peril, and is regarded rather as a 
place of temptation than of refreshment. 

Thus, though that plain be but narrow, it has 
the hill of Lucre in it with the silver mine. It is 
expressly described as a “¢¢/e hill. For this is one 
of those insidious temptations that lure their 
victims on from less to more. Or perhaps Bunyan 
would have us observe that money is essentially a 
little thing, though it be so often taken for a great. 
It is a little thing, and one that belittles the souls 
of men. Those who yield to its temptation grow 
absorbed among matters unworthy of their souls, 
until their interests become cramped and all their 
horizons narrow. It is not, indeed, money in 
itself that is thus evil and dangerous, but the 
excessive devotion toit. ‘Seek not proud riches,’ 
says Bacon, ‘but such as thou mayst get justly, 
use soberly, distribute cheerfully, and leave con- 
tentedly ; yet have no abstract nor friarly contempt 
of them, but distinguish.’ The love and craving 
for money, set here as a temptation of later life, 


seldom begins there. A miserly youth is indeed 
a monstrous creature. But this, like all other such 
enslavements, is a habit which grows very gradually 
on those who allow themselves through the various 
stages of their life to set their affections on things 
on the earth. It is the final form of a worldliness 
which often turns to this miserable comfort from 
the burnt-out fires at which in earlier days it 
warmed itself. 

The silver mine is a blot on the landscape, as 
such mines are on many a fair scene of lands rich 
in precious metals. Too often they have been 
blots on the moral landscape also—places where 
avarice is concentrated until it has become the 
master-passion. And avarice does not dominate 
a community without bringing its attendant train 
of other vices. Where money is god, nothing is 
denied to it. The prices are high, but anything 
may be bought or sold. ‘The ways to enrich are 
many, and most of them foul.’ 

Yet that silver mine in the little hill of Lucre is 
not obtrusive. For most pilgrims some one is 
needed to call them to it, and to point out the 
path. So here Demas stands, gentleman-like, a 
little off the road. The name and the type are 
borrowed from 2 Ti 4! \ That Demas had de- 
parted to Thessalonica for his silver mine. But 
this one lingers near the road of pilgrims—yet a 
little off the road. It is a significant touch, and one 
to be laid to heart by all who are tempted to 
take part in doubtful trades, or to buy shares in 
questionable enterprises. 

The folk in the mine are hard-working people, 
busy digging in it for treasure. The picture 
recalls with all its pathetic grimness the thought of 
the countless generations of the dead, who spent 
their strength in that greedy and feverish toil for 
wealth. Two passages of the Plain Man’s Path- 
way are irresistible here, and in their quaint way 
tell the long and dreary story. ‘When men have 
swinked and sweat, carked and cared, moiled and 
turmoiled, drudged and droiled, by night and by 
day, by sea and by land, with much care and 
sorrow, much labour and grief, to rake together 
the things of this life; yet at last all will away 
again, and we must end where we began. For, 
as Job said (17), “Naked we came into the 
world, and naked we must go out.” For even as 
a windmill beateth itself, maketh a great noise, 
whistleth and whisketh about from day to day, all 
the year long; yet at the year’s end standeth still 
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where it began, being not moved one foot back- 
ward or forward ; so when men have blustered and 
blown all that they can, and have even run them- 
selves out of breath, to scrape up the commodities 
of the earth, yet at last they must, spite of their 
beards, end where they began; end with nothing, 
as they began with nothing; end with a winding 
sheet and began with swaddling clouts.’ ‘The 
grudges and snudges of this world may very fitly 
be compared to a king’s sumpter-horse, which 
goeth laden all the day long, with as much gold 
and treasure as he can bear; but at night his 
treasure is taken from him, he is turned into a 
sorry dirty stable, and hath nothing left him but 
his galled back. Even so the rich cormorants 
and caterpillars of the earth, which here have 
treasured and hoarded up great heaps of gold 
and silver, with which they travel laden through 
the world, shall in the end be stript out of all, 
let down into their grave, and have nothing left 
them but their galled conscience, with the which 
they shall be tumbled down into the dungeon of 
eternal darkness.’ 


But Demas himself is not a working-man. He 
only stands, gentleman-like, to call to passengers 
to come and see. He manages the mine by proxy, 
while he himself occupies his time in advertising 
and exhibiting it, and putting its stock upon 
the market. He is a superior person, who does 
not himself dig, but (in Bacon’s phrase) ‘eats 
his bread in the sweat of another man’s brow.’ 
Especially is he occupied in persuading men to 
Come and see. Here is the rarest of sights, 
that he can show to any that will. Here is the 
Grand Industrial Exhibition of the labour and 
the triumph of the world in material things, that 
Carlyle scorned ; and here is the ‘gigman’ of it, 
whom Carlyle scorned still more bitterly. His 
great argument is just the mine. Mr. By-ends and 
his friends exercised their ingenious brains to con- 
struct a plausible case for the world. Demas has 
a shorter argument and a far more convincing one. 
There are no subtleties here, but only one obvious 
fact—that solid fact of men at your side who are 
actually tapping the wealth of the world. Come 
and see, says Demas. 


Recent GForciqgn Theology. 


Butber’'s Position in History. 
PROFESSOR LOoorFs’s RECTORIAL ADDRESS. 


On the 12th of July last Dr. Frederick Loofs 
entered upon his duties as Rector of the Halle- 
Wittenberg University. Ninety years ago Witten- 
berg was amalgamated with Halle, and in his 
inaugural address!—now published in pamphlet 
form—Dr. Loofs began by recalling the fact that 
nearly 400 years have passed since that epoch- 
making period in Martin Luther’s career,—his 
occupancy of a professorial chair in the University 
of Wittenberg (1508-1517). It is obvious that 
this happy reminiscence alone would have suggested 
a fruitful theme of discourse. 

But Dr. Loofs aiso remembered that he was 
speaking a few weeks after the 2ooth anniversary 
of the death of Christopher Cellarius (4th June 


1 Luther's Stellung zum Mittelalter und zur Neuzert. 
Rede gehalten beim Antritt des Rektorats der Vereinigten 
Friedrichs-Universitiit, Halle-Wittenberg am 12 Juli, 1907. 
Von Friedrich Loofs. Halle-a-S.: Verlag von Eugen Strien. 


1707), the first Halle Professor of Rhetoric and 
History. This learned philologist has an enduring 
reputation as an historian. ‘It is true that he did 
not invent the term “ medizeval”; before his day 
medium aevum was used to designate the period of 
barbarian, post-classic and pre-humanistic Latinity. 
But Cellarius was the first to introduce the term 
into universal history.’ In 1685 he published his 
historia antigua, and at the same time announced 
a historia medit aevt which appeared in 1688, and 
a historia nova which was completed in 1696.? 

In the history of ‘The Middle Ages,’ Cellarius 
included the period from Constantine to the 
Conquest of Constantinople and the end of the 
fifteenth century. But he regarded the Reformation 
as the most essential factor in the introduction of 
a new era. Hence arises the comprehensive 
question which Dr. Loofs proceeds to investigate 


2 ¢Haec tripertita universae historiae divisio . . . Cellarii 
libris si non primum inventa, at certe ita confirmata est, ut 
inde ab illo tempore communi omnium usu comprobaretur.’ 
Keil, de Chr. Cellarii vita, etc. p. vil. 
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and to answer: Is Cellarius correct in his estimate 
of the historical significance of the Lutheran age? 
It is rightly urged that the judgment of Cellarius 
has been accepted even by historians who have 
frankly recognized medizval elements in Luther’s 
teaching. Conrad Ferdinand Meyer did not 
exaggerate when he said that Luther’s mind was 
‘the battleground of two ages; no wonder that he 
saw demons!’ In 1883 Heinrich von Treitschke 
characterized the attempt to begin the history of 
modern times with the French Revolution as 
‘quite useless.’ With this Protestant judgment 
in regard to the far-reaching influence of the 
Reformation, it is shown that Roman Catholic 
opinion during the Aufkidrung was in positive 
accord. Negative support is also found in the 
Roman Catholic denunciations of Luther both 
before and after the ‘Illumination era.’ They 
yield evidence of ‘the conviction that it is not 
easy to overestimate Luther’s share in the origin 
of the modern world.’ 

A different note was sounded in a lecture 
delivered in 1906 at a Conference of Historians 
by Professor Troeltsch, of Heidelberg. Luther 
was represented as differing from the Middle Ages 
only in a few particulars, but as separated from 
the modern era by a great gulf. The ‘true Middle 
Ages’ included Luther, according to Troeltsch, 
who would so far remove the ancient landmarks 
as to extend the boundary of the Middle Ages to 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

In discussing Luther’s Relation to the Middle 
Ages, Dr. Loofs finds a truer appreciation of the 
significance of the Reformation in the Essays of 
Dilthey, a Berlin philosopher by whom Troeltsch 
has been greatly influenced. But even Dilthey 
holds that the influence of the religious ideas of 
Luther has been too highly appraised, and that 
the kernel of the Reformation is neither the 
Reformers’ theory of Scripture, nor their doctrine 
of justification by faith. More stress is laid on 
such ideas as the value of the individual and the 
dignity of the earthly calling; these are said 
to be ‘the central thoughts’ of Luther, and 
they are regarded as the religious expression of a 
general movement of thought throughout Christian 
Europe. 

In maintaining, against Dilthey, that ‘the 
doctrine of justification by faith is unquestionably 
the starting-point and the kernel of Luther’s 
thought,’ Dr. Loofs refers to recently discovered 
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documents! which cast light on Luther’s religious 
development after 1509. They furnish him with 
the data for the following finely-wrought contrast :-— 
‘Luther and Zwingli were led by quite different 
paths. Zwingli was familiar with humanistic 
opposition and humanism had his approval, before 
he grasped those new religious conceptions which 
were common to him and to Luther; he was an 
Erasmian before he was a reformer. Luther’s 
development was narrower, but religiously it was 
richer. The waves of general intellectual advance 
made but a very feeble splashing against the 
convent-cell in which he prepared his lectures, 
and in which his inward struggles were fought out. 
Already, before the beginning of the Reformation 
campaign, what reminds us of the later Luther is 
solely his doctrine of justification and a series of 
religious ideas immediately connected with it.’ 
These religious ideas, it is maintained, exerted a 
powerful influence on every contemporary move- 
ment of thought and life. Therefore, to prove 
that Luther was ‘the most significant personal 
factor in the formation of new relations,’ all that 
is needful is to show that ‘his religious ideas were 
new’ as compared with medizval thought, and 
that ‘they exerted a decisive influence’ on the 
revolution which inaugurated a new era. 

Troeltsch emphasizes the connexion between 
Luther’s doctrine of justification and the medizeval 
Augustinian tradition. Dr. Loofs grants that 
Luther did more than reproduce the Pauline 
teaching ; nevertheless his thoughts on justification 
are new, although their genesis can be understood 
only in the light of the medieval development. 
It is erroneous to say that Augustine, St. Bernard, 
and Tauler taught the same doctrine as Luther. 
The thesis that man is justified by faith alone was, 
indeed, upheld in the East in the age of Augustine, 
but what was signified thereby is that ‘from the 
man who comes to Baptism and seeks therein the 
forgiveness of all his past sins, God requires nothing 
more than faith, that is to say, the acceptance of 
the doctrine of the Church. For Luther the thesis 
had an altogether different meaning.’ What he 
understood by the gospel was the joyful news of 


1 For a fuller treatment of this and other subjects, Dr. 
Loofs refers the readers of this pamphlet to the new (fourth) 
and greatly enlarged edition of his valuable Leztfaden zum 
Studium der Dogmengeschichte (Halle-a-S. : Max Niemeyer). 
It is now an elaborate volume of more than 1000 pages, full 
of material for the student of the History of Doctrine. 
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God’s grace, and not the sum total of the moral 
precepts of Jesus, as medieval theologians and 
humanists taught. ‘To believe meant not to hold 
as true, but to trust the living God; and to be justi- 
fied was to be brought into a right attitude to God 
on the ground of His grace realized in experience.’ 

As to the influence of these ideas, they are 
described as furnishing ‘the Archimedean pivot 
for the lifting of the papacy off its hinges.’ One 
after another, Luther cast aside the ecclesiastical 
traditions which did not harmonize with his 
experience of grace. He was, of course, the child 
of his age, and was influenced by its spirit. But 
his reforms originated neither in the intellectual 
impulses supplied by the era of ‘illumination,’ nor 
in social aspirations, nor in political considerations ; 
they are to be ascribed to ‘the courage of a 
personality made strong to stand against the 
world by its religious experience.’ Such a leader 
could not but mightily influence his contemporaries. 
Many of his countrymen groaned beneath the 
burden of the Papacy ; Luther was the first who 
had ‘the heroic energy to accomplish what many 
had long desired; and this energy sprang from his 
fundamental religious ideas.’ 

All this may, however, be granted without 
acknowledging that the Lutheran Reformation 
divides the modern era from the Middle Ages. 
Troeltsch traces to the influence of Luther only 
the older Protestantism, and this he regards as 
‘the later flowering of medizeval culture.’ In his 
view the overthrow of the older Protestantism, 
after the close of the seventeenth céntury, marks 
‘the real beginning of the modern era.’ Dr. Loofs 
recognizes that there was a medizeval tinge in the 
older Protestantism, and that the last two centuries 
form ‘a new period in the modern era.’ But on 
two questions he joins issue with Troeltsch, who 
holds that the older Protestantism was ‘more 
medizeval than modern,’ and that Luther’s influence 
on the development of the last two centuries has 
not been decisive. i 

Troeltsch charges the older Protestantism with 
perpetuating the compulsory methods of the 
Middle Ages. Dr. Loofs is content to point out 
that Luther decisively broke with the principle of 
compulsion, as indeed, with his conception of faith, 
he could not but break withit. ‘The true Church, 
the society of Jesus Christ, the kingdom of God, 
is not, according to Luther, to be identified with 
any earthly organization: it is not visible to pro- 


fane eyes. When he says that it becomes visible 
during the preaching of the Word and the admin- 
istration of the Sacraments, he is thinking only of 
its being visible to faith. Because God’s Word 
‘does not return void,” faith can and should see 
that there is the Church, just as from God’s work 
in nature and in history it may be seen that God 
is there, although He remains invisible.’ What- 
ever may be said of post-reformation Protestantism, 
Luther does clearly distinguish, on the one hand, 
between moral and religious duties which are non- 
compulsory and legal demands which may be com- 
pulsorily enforced; and, on the other hand, 
between the invisible Church and the visible 
organization which can be called a church only 
when the word is used, in an inexact sense, ,to 
describe that corpus Christianorum which includes 
many who, although baptized, were not regarded 
by Luther as Christians. 

In describing the difference between the 
modern mind and Luther’s thought-world, Troeltsch 
is said to have overshot the mark. These are his 
contentions: Luther’s theology, like that of the 
Middle Ages, went back to Paul, but not to Jesus ; 
the reply is that throughout the last two centuries 
there have been, and to-day there are many 
theologians who, like Luther, fail to recognize the 
necessity of separating Jesus and Paul in their 
thoughts. Again, the older Protestantism is said 
never to have overcome medizeval asceticism; the 
reply is an acknowledgment of the difference 
between its attitude towards the world and that of 
modern Christians, but it is maintained that this 
difference is slight so long as piety is real, for the 
interests of the true Christian cannot be confined 
to this world. Another link with the Middle Ages 
is found in Luther’s doctrine of sin; the reply is 
that Luther is not so medizval, nor the modern 
mind so anti-Lutheran, as they are respectively 
represented to be. More importance is attached 
to the statement that Luther’s belief in the super- 
natural stamps his mind as medizeval and therefore 
as distinctly non-modern; but again it is not 
difficult to show that the gulf between him and 
ourselves is neither so wide nor so deep as 
Troeltsch’s estimate implies ; moreover, the decisive 
battle between pantheistic immanence and vital 
Theism has not yet been fought out. 

On -the whole subject Dr. Loofs maintains that 
although thought has not remained stagnant since 
the days of the older Protestantism, Luther’s 
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influence can be plainly traced in many subsequent 
developments. His religious ideas involved 
issues which could not be developed until later. 
For example, when Pietism found itself in conflict 
with Wittenberg orthodoxy, a friend of Spener 
wrote in defence of his teaching and called himself 
Luther redivivus. Again, the theology of Albrecht 
Ritschl cannot be rightly appreciated, if his in- 
debtedness to Luther is underestimated. 

Apart from the evolution of theology, it may be 
said that ideas foreign to Luther’s system of thought 
have guided the intellectual progress of the last 
two centuries. This cannot be denied, although 
Luther did, directly or indirectly, influence such 
thinkers as Thomasius, Lessing, Kant, Arndt, and 
von Stein. Nevertheless, Luther’s religious ideas 
had an emancipating and inspiriting effect on the 
general development; his interpretation of Chris- 
tianity prepared the way for the advance in scientific 
knowledge which has dissolved many traditional 
beliefs that were part of his own mental environment. 

Finally, in a powerful passage, Dr. Loofs 
acknowledges that Dilthey is right when he insists 
that Luther, by his emphasis on the historic revela- 
tion, did set himself in opposition both to the 
Theism of the Humanists, especially of Erasmus, 
and to that of the Spiritualists of the sixteenth 
century. This opposition is sometimes wrongly 
ascribed to Luther’s mysticism ; it is true that he 
passed through a mystical period, but in the 
writings referred to there is no trace of genuine 
mysticism from which he afterwards separated him- 
self completely. 


To the peroration of Dr. Loofs’s address justice 
cannot be done without verbatim quotations. 
They will serve to illustrate the candour and the 
wisdom with which the lessons of the past are read 
and applied to present-day conditions of religious 
thought. ‘Those who look for the religion of the 
future in the direction of a mystical and pantheistic 
religious universalism, severed from _ historic 
Christianity, cannot but regard Luther’s influence 
as retarding progress, as intervening between the 
humanistic illumination and the beginnings of a 
universalistic naturalism.’ Elements contributing 
to such a system are discovered in the eighteenth 
century Aufklirung, in Spinoza, in Goethe, and the 
German Idealists. ‘But historically considered, 
the mystic spiritualism, which rests on this basis its 
religious ideas, is more medizeval than Luther in 
his entirety. Neo-Platonism was an under-current 
in post-Augustinian Catholic thought.’ The closing 
argument is that ‘a more or less pantheistic Ideal- 
ism,’ is not adapted to the needs of the modern 
mind. ‘It may well be that the basal thought of 
Luther, that man is really without God until he 
finds Him in the historic revelation, is more in 
accord with the spirit of the age and richer in 
promise for the future.’ No truer estimate of 
Luther can be found than is expressed in Goethe’s 
words to Eckermann: ‘ Already we owe to him 
many a good day, and it is impossible to imagine 
when the days will come in which he will cease to 
exert a productive influence.’ 

J. G. TASKER. 

Handsworth College. 
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AB Woot-Point of Maufine 
EBristofogy. 
For the reader’s convenience the following texts 
shall be set down in chronological order :— 
1 Co 11" dvyp pev... cixwy kal ddéa Ocod trdpywv. 
2 Co 318 nets O& mavres . 


perapoppovpcda. 
A ag > > ‘\ A t,) 
. TOV Xpiorod os EoTw Eikwv TOv Ocod. 


\ Was ad) 
TYV AUTYNV ELKOVG 


4*.. 
Col 18... rov viot tis dydrns airod... 1 ds 
€oTl €iKaV TOV Meod TOU doparov. 
> 3 iL an 
30... Kar elkdva ToD KticavTos adrdv. 


Ph 2°... €v Xpiord “Inoot. 6. ds ev popdH 
@cod trdpywv. 

He 17... we vio:, 8 Os dv dravyacpa THs 
ddgns Kat yxapaktyp THs sroordcews 
avrou. 


It will be seen that four words are used to 
describe the relation of the Son to the Father: 


eikov. 

poopy. 

aravyacpa THs Sdgqs. 
Xapaktip THS VrogTacews. 
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2. <ixdv is a word often used in the 
poppy is used once again in Mk 1612, 
and xapaxtyp are never again used. 

3. To signify the felationship| between the aH 
and the Father the word cixév was somewhat 
unfitted, Not only could it be applied to the 
only-begotten Son; but it could be applied to all 
mankind. And, in fact, it was thus applied in 
20 st, 

Moreover, it signified for the most part a like- 
ness to an object which a man made in some 
material, such as wood, stone, etc. But the 
likeness between the Son and the Father was not 
the work of an outside artist. It was essentially 
an esoteric likeness, springing from the personal 
characteristics of both. 

4. In Ph 2°, an effort to express this esoteric 
likeness seems to have been made by using the 
word popdy. No doubt the phrase év popdy 
@cod . . . popdyv SovrAov AaBov conveyed a more 
accurate meaning than eixwy. Yet it was far 
from expressing the relationship which: consti- 
tuted the personal character of the Son. 

5. The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews is 
so full of St. Paul’s theology that his witness may 
be taken to be, at least, Pauline. In seeking to 
express the relationship between the Son and the 
Father we can hardly doubt that he had full know- 
ledge of St. Paul’s terminology. He even distin- 
guishes most subtly between o«dé and eixwv when 
he says that ‘The law was a shadow [ox] of the 
good things to come; not the very image’ [eixv]. 

6. To express the internal nature of the Son’s 
likeness to the Father he uses two words nowhere 
else used in the New Testament, 
XapaKTyp. 

"Aravyacpa THs S6&ys might almost be rendered 
the ‘Glow of God’s glory.’ It is essentially 
a manifestation of God’s being made by itself; 
and not a mere likeness made by hands. 

7. No doubt it might be looked on as a reflex- 
ion; and might thus be taken to be one remove 
from the divine nature. To correct this fault in 
expression the writer makes use of the striking 
phrase xapaxtip ths tmootdcews, which removes 
almost all misunderstanding. For xapaxryjp is 
essentially an ‘impression’ made by a thing on 
a plastic substance, such as might be made by 
a seal on soft wax. 

8, Moreover, the writer contrasts not merely 
dradyacpa with xapaxryp but d0€y with troordats ; 


N-T; 


ae 


dravyac[.0, 


that is, he contrasts a glow or reflexion with an 
impression ; and an appearance with the reality. 

g. There is then a gradation in the words used ; 
and a growth in precision. eixév may be an 
image made not by the object but by a third 
person. opx would seem to signify generically 
any formal likeness. davyacpa is essentially a 
likeness or effulgence made by the object itself. 
Xapaxrnp is an impression of the substance of the 
object without any intermediary. 

to. There was still a margin of unsettled and 
ambiguous thought; seeing that dmavyacua and 
xapaxtyp might be a likeness received like sun- 
light on the fringe of clouds, or like a king’s head 
on sealing-wax. 

There remained the further task of finding a 
word to express the fact that the Son’s likeness to 
the Father was not a glow or cast received on 
some primal created matter outside the Godhead ; 
but was an effulgence and impression, so to 
speak, of the Godhead upon itself. The task 
seemed an impossible one. And it remained 
for the apostle who leaned upon the bosom of the 
Master to find the Word in Adyos. 


Vincent M‘Nagzbs, O.P. 


ae ee 


Zobn's Mifficufty in knowing the 
EBrist— And 7 fnew Bim not.’ 


Ir would be interesting if one could trace the 
spiritual history of John the Baptist. 

There was no prophet with a ‘burden’ like 
his. Other prophets intimated the coming of a 
Redeemer, and described His work. John had to 
point to one in the crowd and declare him to be 
Christ, not on the guarantee of an outward sign 
merely, but from personal conviction of his saving 
work. John was Christ’s first convert. Zhis 
preacher was not outside his message. ‘To 
prepare the way of the Lord’ was to make men’s 
hearts ache for a Saviour, and John’s heart ached 
sorest of all. He could not preach repentance 
to so great effect without being chief penitent 
himself. This is apparent as soon as the question 
is faced, ‘How was John certified that Jesus was 
the Christ?’ The commentaries and ‘Lives of 
Christ’ find no problem here. Is it possible, 
then, that the descending of a dove made the 
selection easy and sure? Was it the material 
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embodiment of a dove that John saw? Plainly 
the crowd did not see it, for he tells them, ‘7 saw 
the Spirit descending like a dove, and it abode 
upon him.’ It required a spiritual eye to see on 
Jesus the ‘Spirit like a dove.’ John had the moral 
refinement that is overcome by gentleness. How 
did he come by it? What was /ofn’s preparation ? 

Is there not a pathetic ring in that repeated 
confession, ‘and I kvew him not, and I knew him 
not.’ Is there not the wail in these words of 
John’s cry de profundis, which proves that John 
had his agony in the desert, as Jesus would have 
His agony in the garden? Were not shepherds by 
the brink of the Jordan startled, more than once, 
to see a figure prostrate on the earth, as the 
paschal moon shone down that would lighten 
Gethsemane ; and to hear the moanings of a man, 
as if he said, ‘O God! How shall I know him ? 
How shall I know him? Save me, O Rock of 
Israel ; Guide me, O Shepherd of the flock, lest 
I deceive them?’ From such a night of wrestling 
John came forth to meet the ‘multitude and the 
‘Deputation,’ who asked him, what seemed com- 
paratively a trifling question, who he was. As 
Jesus would come forth from His Temptation in 
the power of Spirit, the Baptist from his retreat of 
prayer came with his nature strung like a well- 
tuned harp—‘ There is one among you whom ye 
know not.’ 


For spirit with spirit can meet: 
Nearer is he than breathing, closer than hands or feet. 


‘There standeth one among you whom ye know 
not. That was one step onward—the sense of ! 


that Glory present which is full of grace and truth. 
Yet even that was far from pointing to one and 
saying from experience, ‘This is he that taketh 
sin away.’ The truth seems to be that John 
did not know him yet. It was at a later time 
that with overpowering assurance the revelation 
came, and John stood and cried, ‘ Behold him!’ 
as he pointed to one man. It happened ‘the 
next day after.’ 

There was a ‘breaking down’ among the people. 
Men felt their sin. Penitents passed through the 
river ; and as the Baptist assured himself of which 
were worthy, one came to him, so full of grace and 
gentleness that John felt his unworthiness: ‘1 
have need to be baptized of thee, and comest 
thou to me?’ Was Jesus forty days in the 
wilderness, and John, and did they never meet? 
Room must be found somewhere for that personal 
acquaintance between Jesus and John which gave 
him his experimental warrant to speak of Jesus as 
the ‘Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the 
world.’ John must first have known his own sin 
taken away before he could so declare Him. 
The dove had to fly into John’s heart. The 
lion had to lie down with the lamb in John’s 
nature before he could give Jesus that name 
‘Lamb of God,’ which sent the crowd to Him, 
even John’s own disciples,—and the Baptist was 
left alone. Yet that was the success and crown of 
his mission. He had found the Christ and had 
declared Him! For Jesus’ first convert was 
John. A. CRAWFORD WATT. 


Comrie. 


<== 


Entre 


The Great Text Commentary.—The best 
illustration this month has been sent by the Rev. 
R. F. Horton, M.A., D.D., Lynhurst Road Con- 
gregational Church, Hampstead, to whom a copy 
of Gwatkin’s Zhe Lye for Spiritual Things has 
been sent. 

Illustrations for the Great Text for December 
must be received by the 1st of November. The 
text is Lk 157. 

The Great Text for January is Lk 16!°—‘He 
that is faithful in a very little is faithful also in 
much: and he that is unrighteous in a very little 


Qlous. 


is unrighteous also in much.’ A copy of Davidson’s 
The Stoic Creed, or of any volume of ‘The Scholar 
as Preacher’ series, will be given for the best 
illustration. Tlustrations must be received by the 
ist of December. ‘ 
The Great Text for February is Lk 188—‘I say 
unto you, that he will avenge them speedily. 
Howbeit when the Son of man cometh, shall he 
find faith on the earth?’ A copy of Macgregor’s 
Jesus the Son of God or of Purves’s The Life 
Lverlasting will be given for the best illustration. - 
Illustrations must be received by the rst of January. 
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Those who send illustrations should at the 


same time name the books they wish sent them 
if successful. 


The following have been selected as Great Texts 
in Isaiah :—1° 118 24 613 68 06 rr6 128 2711-12 
322 3327 4o® 4082 423 50! 533 6345 636 wel po7 
577° Go! 61! 639. 

Illustrations are invited for those texts. The 
source of the illustration should always be stated, 
if it is not from the writer’s own experience. 
Illustrations may be sent for any number of texts, 
but they must all be received at St. Cyrus, 
Montrose, Scotland, by the last day of November. 
For the best illustration of each text a choice may 
be made of any volume of the ‘International 
Critical Commentary,’ or any volume of the ‘ Inter- 
national Theological Library,’ or any two volumes 
of ‘The Scholar as Preacher’ series, or of the 
series entitled ‘ Religion in Literature and Life.’ 


A Saving Sense of Humour.—The Rev. 
C. H. Grundy writes in the Church of Ireland 
Gazette on ‘Humour in the Pulpit.’ And approves 
of it. ‘The fact is that the graver side of the 
clergyman’s life is so very grave that, unless he can 
see also the ludicrous side of things, he is not unlikely 
to become a sanctimonious bore, or a melancholy 
man whose mind is always parochially on duty.’ 
So he says. And he concludes that ‘a saving sense 
of humour is an inestimable gift for a clergyman.’ 

But is a saving sense of humour exactly the 
same as seeing the ludicrous side of things? Ifa 
sense of humour is a-man’s salvation, a keen sense 
of the ludicrous is just as often his damnation. 
Especially if he cannot control his countenance, or 
his tongue. Some day Mr. Chesterton must write 
an essay on the disadvantages of good gifts. 
There was a congregation in Scotland in our day 
that refused a candidate for its ministry because 
he could ‘sing a good song.’ 

The examples which Mr. Grundy gives are not 
to the purpose. They are all of the unconscious 
variety. ‘A clergyman, giving a sermon in the 
chapel of a county gaol, and ignorant that the 
men were obliged to attend the service, began, ‘I 
am very glad to see so many of you here this 
morning.’ ‘Dr. Parker once told me that some- 
times the most common statement of fact comes 
to an ignorant person almost as a revelation. 
Once, after a Thursday morning address, a 


—— 


worshipper remained behind to thank him, and 
said: “Dr. Parker, you always give me something 
new to think about. Until I heard you this 
morning, I always thought that Sodom and. 
Gomorrah were man and wife.”’ . 

Mr. Grundy touches another subject when he 
encourages the use of everyday language in the 
pulpit. ‘An uncle of mine told me that in the 
days of the great famine in Ireland no clergyman 
dared to say the word “ potatoe” (Mr. Grundy adds. 
the ¢). It was spoken of as “that root on which 
so many inhabitants in the Sister Island depend 
for their daily support, but which now, owing to: 
the mysterious wisdom of Providence, has for a 
time ceased to flourish.” One preacher called it 
“that esculent succulent now denied to the 
Emerald Isle by the Creator, whose ways are not 
our ways;” but no one said “ potatoe.”’ 

Dr. Gadesby did better. Once at Oldham he 
took for his text that verse about every man 
dwelling in safety under his vine and under his. 
fig-tree, and he said, ‘We have no vines or fig-trees 
in Oldham. It is just as if the Lord had said to: 
you: You shall all sit by your own fireside and 
toast your own cheese.’ 


In Palestine.—The best popular account of 
the recent discoveries in Palestine is that which 
was given in Dr. E. W. G. Masterman’s paper,. 
read at the last meeting of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund and published in the Statement for 
July. 


That the Jews killed Christ.—In the 
Jewish World of September 13th, 1907, there is a 
notice of Zhe Trial of Jesus from Jewish Sources, 
by Rabbi A. P. Drucker, of New York. ‘This is 
the notice :— 

‘The Trial of Jesus is a counterblast to the 
common Christian idea that the Jews killed Christ. 
Rabbi Drucker proves conclusively enough that, 
taking the Gospel records as authentic, the Court 
which condemned Jesus cannot possibly have 
been a Jewish one, as his trial was in every 
respect contrary to Jewish law. The whole blame 
rests on the Roman Governor, Pilate, and the 
renegade High Priest, Caiaphas, who was nothing 
more than a paid spy of the Romans. The 
picture which Rabbi Drucker draws of Jesus is 
that of a Jewish national leader of intense 
patriotism, wide human sympathy, and wonderful 
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personal charm, who used his influence with the 
people to restrain the eagerness of the Zealots— 
the Jewish Nationalist party—and prevent them 
from a precipitate rising against the Romans which 
could only end in disaster. Pilate, having deter- 
mined to goad the Jews into rebellion, found that 
Jesus was his greatest stumbling-block, and 
accordingly formed a plot with Caiaphas to dispose 
of him, and that in such a way as would most 
deeply wound the feelings of the Jews. Such is 
Rabbi Drucker’s version of the fate of Jesus, 
drawn from a close study of the Gospels looked at 
through Jewish eyes—eyes that are acquainted 
with the state of Judea at that time from the 
contemporary references in the Talmud. We 
think that Rabbi Drucker has effectively disposed 
of the ‘Jews killed Christ” myth, and his little 
work should be an effective appeal to all right- 
minded Christians who may inadvertently have 
allowed themselves to read their Testament 
through the spectacles of traditional prejudice, and 
have conceived utterly false ideas of the Jews from 
that source.’ 


Professor Dick Fleming.—Professor Peake 
has discovered Professor Dick Fleming, of Mani- 
toba. He reviews his Jsvael’s Golden Age in 
the Primitive Methodist Quarterly for October: 
‘The author, who is Professor of Systematic 
Theology and Apologetics at Manitoba College, 
Winnipeg, is otherwise unknown to us, except for a 
discussion of Ritschlianism in THE Expository 
Times, but we shall look forward to future 
contributions on the Old Testament from his pen.’ 


The Study of Religion.—The leading article 
in Zhe London Quarterly Review for October deals 
with ‘Sin, Sacrifice, and Atonement in the 
Religions of the World and the Cross of Christ.’ 
It is written by Principal Garvie. In the same 
number there is an article on ‘ East and West’; 
and a discussion of the religious beliefs of the 
Masai. For this subject will soon have the. chief 
place in our thinking. It is surely significant that 
Professor George Adam Smith, a few Sundays ago, 
preaching in Aberdeen a post-communion sermon, 
preached on the place of Christianity in the 
history of Religion. The subject has passed its 
vague stage: it has become practical and vital; 
even the common people feel it and _ listen 
gladly. 

In the article on ‘East and West’ in Zhe 
London Quarterly this quotation is made from 
Mr. T. E. Slater’s Ainduism: ‘The West has to 
learn from the East, and the East from the West. 
The questions raised by the Vedanta will have to 
pass into Christianity if the best minds of India 
are to embrace it; and the Church of the 
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“Farther East” will doubtless contribute something 
to the thought of Christendom on the science of 
the soul, and on the omnipenetrativeness and 
immanence of the Deity.’ 


In Tue Exposirory Times for October, the 
name of the Rev. Richard W. Seaver, B.D., is 
misprinted. 


Professor Cheyne.— Z%e International 
Journal of Apocrypha has reached with October its 
eleventh quarterly part. It contains articles by 
Professor Cheyne, Dr. Axon, the Dean of Llandaff, 
Mr. Oesterley, and others. Dr. Cheyne discusses 
the question of Maccabzean psalms. Besides the 
‘four certain ones of Cornill and his companions,’ 
namely, the 44th, 74th, 79th, 83rd, he finds three 
others ‘not much less certain’—the 6oth, rroth, 
and 118th. But even the Maccabzan psalm will 
not now draw Dr. Cheyne away from the emenda- 
tion of the text. ‘We have two Old Testaments, 
one represented by the common text, the other 
underlying this, and still waiting to be extracted 
for the purposes of the historical student. Both 
have an equal right of existence.’ 


A Mother’s Heart.—In the Methodist Review 
for September is quoted a poem by Jean Richepin 
—‘gruesome, mordant, but unforgettable.’ It is 
called ‘A Mother’s Heart’— 


A poor lad once, and a lad so trim— 
A poor lad once, and a lad so trim, 
Gave his love to her that loved not him. 


‘And,’ says she, ‘fetch me to-night, you rogue, 
Your mother’s heart to feed my dog!’ 
To his mother’s house went that young man— 


To his mother’s house went that young man, 
Killed her, and took the heart and ran. 
And as he was running, look you, he fell— 


And as he was running, look you, he fell. 
And the heart rolled on the ground as well. 
And the lad as the heart was a-rolling heard— 


And the lad as the heart was a-rolling heard 
That the heart was speaking, and this was the word: 
The heart was weeping and crying so small— 


The heart was weeping and crying so small, 
‘Axe you hurt, my child, are you hurt at all?’ 
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